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Borss ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by REMBRANDT is — OPEN 
Daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.x. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. Season 
Ticket, 5s. 








RoraL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS.—Candidates must submit not less than Three or 
more than Six Original Works, unframed, addressed to the Secretary, 
$a, Pall Mall East, before THURSDAY, the 12th inst. 
CLOWDESLEY BRERETON, Secretary pro tem. 





Gx OVERNMENT GRANT for SCIENTIFIC 
VESTIGATIONS. — JANUARY 31 is the LAST DAY for 
RECEIV ANG APPLICATIONS, which must be written upon printed 
forms, to obtained from the undersigned, and must be forwarded 
to the Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W., in envelopes 
marked * Government Grant. 
HERBERT RIX, B.A., Clerk to the Committee. 


XFORD B.A., Honours in Scierce, desires 
SECRETARYSHIP. Interested in Economic Botany. ane 
French and German Has travelled in Tropics. Age 32.—C. H. N 
Wellington House, Mill Road, Deal. 


ISS M. W. BULLEY, Scholar of Girton 

College, Cambridge ——- "Tripos, Honours, 1895), PRE- 

PARES PUPILS for EXAMINATIONS. Usual terms.—Address 63, 
Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


YO PUBLISHER S.—Wanted to place, as 
APPRENTICE or ARTICLED PUPIL, a well-educated YOUTH, 
aged 16.—Terms to J. L., 26, Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Rego. by a LONDON PUBLISHING 
FIRM, a LITERARY ASSISTANT d to the 

of High-Class Books, with experience of Printers’ ‘Accounts. Must be 
willing to take sy share of Office Routine. All communications treated 
in confidence.—Apply, by letter, with references, and state a 
expected, Zera, Atheneum Press, bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


\ ANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER for LONDON- 


DE 
hold Certificates in Science Subjects I I1I., and the Art Class 
‘Teachers’ Certificate. Salary about 100/ —Fuarther information to be 
obtained from the oat to whom applications, &c., should be 
sent on or before January 24 




















VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 


The NEXT TERM REGINS TUESDAY, January 10.—Prospectus 
(post free) from the Rectsrrar. 


| A., in SOUTH of ENGLAND, 

4 RECEIVE TWO or THREE YOUNG age to be 
EDUCATED with ber Daughters.—Address Lapy A.. Rox 1, care of 
Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162, Piccadilly, London, w. 


DUCATION.—D. F. NEVILL, M.A., late Clas- 

sical Exhibitioner of New College, Oxford, andD PD. BRAHAM, 

B.A., late Mathematical Scholar of New College, Oxford, RECEIVE 

RESIDENT PUPILS to Prepare for University, Army, and other Ex- 

aminations. The house is well situated and’ within easy reach of 
Charing Cross. For particulars apply to the Principals. 
Address The Hurst, Mottingham, Kent. 





living 








DUCATION.—Best place in BRITTANY.— 
Preparation for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only 
limited bumber Boarders. Individual arcana aoe —List of 
ard on aoplication 

toJ. 8. Dr Bay, Le Petit Verger, St. faereaae Ille et Vilaine, France. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY.—English and Foreign Governesses and 
Visiting Teachers introduced for Home oe peal also y 
retaries, Literary Workers, Companions, Schools and 
Educational Homes recommended. mn HOLIDAS 1 NGAGEMEN TS RE- 
QUIRED.—141, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


UBLISHING. — WANTED, INVESTOR with 
from 1,0001. to 2.0001. to JOIN SMALL SYNDICATE of others 
holding good positions ax! _ having exceptional eapecesce in the 
Trade, to ae a 




















UEEN'S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH ‘LAW in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
BELFAST, 4° about to BECOME VACANT, Candidates for that 
Office are requested to forward their testimonials to the UnpEr- 
Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before January 21, 1899, in order that 
the same may be to his the Lord L 
Dublin Castle, December 27, 1898. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The QUAIN henge eng in BIOLOGY 
VACANT. — vette must have attended for at least Three 
‘Terms one o re Classes in Botany at the College) should forward 
their applications | to the Secrerary by February 1. 

ey shouid give particulars of their Gallons Course, and of any 
distinctions gained at the Universities or elsewhere. 

The value of the Studentship is 100/. per annum. The appointment 


is for Three Y¥: 
'T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Acting Secretary. 


RoxaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
r’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for pay pape in Europe. India, — the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
-~ neers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
sistant Superintendents in the fag gees Department, One in the 
‘Acecuate branch P.W.D., and One i ey Indian 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Backarany, at Colle; 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., Psd RE-OPEN for LENT (TERM. gl 

on TUESDAY, January 17.—A ‘or to be m 
the Head Master, Mr. . BewsHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol Colle, 
During t he last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarsh pe 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen years 250 Open 
Scholarships have been taken by ott: at Oxford and Cambridge.) 
ition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matri- 
¢ at London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical 
Registration. About 70 pe cent. of the HKoys who gained these 
successes had received their early education at Colet Court. 
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under 
rge profite practically assured. Address H. A. 
Moncatrr, 19, cadet Hill, BC. 


TIYYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., very promptly 
and neatly executed at reduced rates. Strictly confidential.—Cuas. 
Krxsnorr, 58, St. Fillan’s Road, Catford. 


TT TPE- -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and ASSIST/NTS.—Authors’ MSS. Is. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.— Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith, W. 


QGECRETARIAL BUREAD, 9, Strand, London.— 
kK) Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHEKBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Dutch and Portuguese Translator and Indexer to the India 
Office. Permanent Staff of Trained English and Foreign Secretaries. 
Expert Stenographers and Typists sent out for Temporary bahetes 
Verbatim French and German Reporters for Congresses, &c. Literary 
and C 1 intoand from all Languages. Specialities : 
Pertugaeee, Dutch, Flemish, and Italian. Indexing of Scientific and 
Medical Books. Libraries Catalogued. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 
Training, comprising Indexing, Shorthand, Type-Writing, and 
General Business Methods. pils Trained on actual Work at the 
retarial Bureau, 9, Strand, and at the India Office 


CIENCE, LITERATORE, and ART REGISTRY. 
—Scientists, Artists. Journalistic Work. Secretaryships. Mod. 
fees. Select.—F. H. Caruiste, M.A., 8, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet St., London. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

C. C. ORD, M.A. Clerical, Scholastic. and Medical Centre. Colla- 

tions, Extracts, and Searches made. M&S. considered.—Uftice of the 
INFORMATION GAZETTE. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
‘Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS placed 


























ONDON.— FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of vache galt of good posi 
Every advantage for Music, Art, and Languages ; Training for 
iety ; Riding: Tennis. 
Address Lapy Principat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, January 23. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, 
Prof. John Ruskin, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss Heien E. Barnes. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Professor—A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 


ten —— PROSPECTUS 3 this DEPARTMENT is NOW READY. 
—Apply T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 


The SECOND TERM will —- on TUESDAY, January 10. = ad 
Syllabus apply to J. HORSBURGH, ”M. A., Secreta: 




















an 
with Publishers Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience iu all kinds of Publishingand Book Producing. Consultation 
to 


FRANCE, — The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE. LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HATEAU de LESPERANCE.—LADY 

J MURRAY’S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for AUTHORS 

and ARTISTS. Situated in a most beautiful part of the South of 

France. NOW OPEN.—Full particulars to be bad from the Hon. Lavy 
Mvraray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, France. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Li Lion Court, » Fleet Street, E.C. 








. ANDE RSON & Co., Advertising Agents, Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 

WINCHESTER STREET, BC. 

Special terms to 





City Office : 15, GREAT 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 








Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITALN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Now ready. 
ATALOGUE No. 25.—Lucas’s Mezzotints after 
Constable—Hogarth’s Engraved Works—Prout’s Lag aaa 
Engravings after Turner—Drawings of the Early English hool— 
Kelmscott Press Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
—Wx. Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


EY Lb ! BLY. -3B:Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
KECENT CATALOGUES.—BOOKS and MSS. (No. 90), post free, 6d. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and PRINTS (No. 6), post free, 3d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. IV. PUETRY, DRAMA, UX-ARTS. VI. 
GROGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. ux. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


BROUGH & SONS, Booksellers and 

e Exporters to America, India, the Colonies, and the Continent, 

&c., are prepared to give HIGHES! CASH PRICES for LIBRARIES 
of any description and of any magnitude. CATALOGUES gratis. 


8, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 
Established 1845. (Telegrams—‘‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” ) 








MUSIC. V. BEA 
VIIL. FICTION. 














OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 
CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS. 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOGRAPHY. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Pronounced to 
be the most Original and Interesting Listissued. 364 pages, 8vo. 
with 370 Reproductions of Plates, Portraits, and ‘Title- panes; post free, 
6s. (which sum is deducted from the first purchase of 30s. ). 
Picxertnc & Cuatro, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, Haymarket, St. James’s, London, S. W. 


RAkE and VALUABLE BOOKS. —Fine condi- 
tion. CATALOGUE 80. _ Ill th 2 of 
Unique Books or Remarkable Historical findings. at 4 “PEaRson & Co., 
5, Pall Mall Place. 


BENTLEY’ S REMAINDERS.—Send for LIST of 
the important Books which we have just purchased. Stock in 
many cases below Twenty Copies.—London: Gay & Binp, Bedford 
Street, Strand. 














free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on appli 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Kow. 





9, Harr Srreet, Bioomssury, Lonvon. 


ME. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 
Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. begs to announce that he has 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHEK on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. RKOOT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, will de eps to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
em. From his jong experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Routledge has speed Facilities for placing Literary Work, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up A ron al Terms on applica- 
tion. =, Henrietta Street, Covent arden, W 


UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH NASH 
begs to announce that he has COMMENCED BUSINESS as an 
AUTHORS’ AGENT. From his intimate knowledge of the Publishing 
Trade he is well qualified to undertake the advantageous disposal of 
MSS., and will be glad to hear from Authors with this view. 


Address Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 











FRENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—A comprehensive CATALOGUE 
(with a Prefatory Note), containing the Chef-d’auvres of the best 
Eighteenth-Century French Artists and Engravers.—J. Pearson &Co, 
5, Pall Mall Place. 


((ATALOGUB of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 


of CELEBRATED PERSONAGES, 
CHIEFLY Ee UHat WITH THE eee AND LITERA- 
URE OF GREAT BRIT. 
Accompanied by Short Biographical Notes, pond the Localities 
with which they were connected. 
Part I. (5,256 Entries) now ready, price 6d. post free. 
Part II. will be ready fawn and the Compo Catalogue will form 
a valuable E d Topog ndex. 








WALTER VY. aan, 83, Mortimer Street, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
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(pRienTaL BOOKS (formerly issued by W. H. 
Allen & Co.) now published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

Limited, 8t. Dunstan’s House. Fetter Lane, London, Publishers to the 
India Office. —A CATALOGUE of these Text-Books, Class-Books, 

—— and Indian Government Pubiications can be had on applica- 
jon. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 

American Books in various Departments of Literature can be 

had of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


CHOOL BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. (includ- 
ing Mr. Jackson’s Upright wrung Copy Books), in English and 
other Languages, published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limi 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. Lists can can be had on applica- 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—Messrs. 

Low, Marston & Co, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, supply the Trade with Foreign Booke and Periodicals. Fast 
Train Consignments from their Continental Agents twice a week. 
CATALOGUE gratis. 


( ‘HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return, CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gi.sert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


RUNDEL SOCIET Y— 

MESSRS. RYMAN & CO., Printsellers, of High Street, Oxford, 
who assisted in starting the above Society, 1849-50, and have been 
Agents ever since, have FOR SALE a large COLLECTION of 
ARUNDELS, many out of print. 


YHE LONDON INSTITUTION.—A 
PROPRIBTOR’S SHARE FOR SALE.—Apply H. Luorp, 
H.R. W. & Co., 6, Lime Street, London. 


OR SALE, 3 vols. 4to,, SPENSER’S FAERIE 
QUEENE. 1751 Rdition. Copper Plates. Excellent preservation. 
—Apply R., Mrs. Logsdon, Builders’ Arms, Peckham 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

eget at the highest ene forCASH by SPINK & SON, 

the oldes d Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


| ad Lt Ba AUR Sf, 
4 JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M P.; 
the Right Rev. — Lord on of London ; Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; 
the wares Hon. E. H. Lecky. MP. a 
tees — Hight Hon Sir M Grant Duff ; 
3. Hon. Sir Jo om Lubbock, Bart M P ; Right Hon. Earl of atk 
e Library contains about 190.000 V: olumes of Ancient and Modern 
oF dng in various Languages Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Count: 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open — Ten till hal 
t Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. to 
embers, 16s. C. Tt. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Sccretary: and Librarian, 


MUDIE’'S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


























TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
P ce ae wes wart N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
or weekly exchange of Book 
at the houses of Subscribers) | ™® UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


annum, the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and ae: Lists of Books gratis and 
pes free. free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREBRT, E.C.; and at 


THE HANFSTAENGI, 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNKST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60 
Cogien, 4l. per Part (all subscribed); EDITION DK 

LUXK, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 2/. per Part. Part I. now ready. 








The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLK, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,0uU Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JON Ks, 
WATTS, KUOSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
eta BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments 
of the Photographic Reproduction of Paintings are invited 
to inspect the Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Auto- 
gravures of all Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford 
Street. 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and 
other hard Woods are on view. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character 
and prove acceptable presents, being eminently suitable for 
the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining Room, Boudoir, 
Shooting Box, &c. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, 
or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration, 


The Company’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE NOW READY. New Kdition of 160 Pages. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For con- 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free One 
Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


B OOKCASES.— Great sae, NEW ana and 


SECOND HAND, at ve 
282. Tottenham Court Road, 


TRE TRUTH ABOUT STAMMERING. — Any 

one interested will RECEIVE the latest information and im 
ant BOUKS on the CURE on LO\N, post free, without charge, rom 
lruvrtie., Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, London. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL ie peers sea, Publishers and Printers, 
Cc ins hairl “4 oa whi a Janden. 3 ith 
‘ontains rless r, pong which the n 8 will 
freedom. eae = uae per dozen, yuied or plain a Periees 
Authors should note tt The Leadenhall Press, "Lta., 


moderate Mr. A 
“ioe ay a ¢ Writing Tables” 








eannot 
responsible for 4 loss of Mss. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate = 
should be retaine 


ToL INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
ed lage RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

ical, &c., Association, 

Lancaster Place. Strand, W.C. — Address, « * Tri- 
form, ny ”” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 





ee APE Schools also recommended — Med: 





( ‘ULTURED GERMAN FAMILY offer superior 

BOARD and RESIDENCE to a FEW GENTLEMEN. Highest 
references —For parti address German, 17, Philbeach Gardens, 
Earl's Court, 8. W. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the ie fee _ advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate 
e Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. remeron on every 

joor. 
SPACIOUS ——., pn Ak aM a, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOM 
All Fioors seaman Perfect aalioonie. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVEB, 
Telegraphic Address—“‘ Thackeray, London.” 





(Temperance), 








Sales bp Auction. 
The Library of a Gentleman. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on MO. NDAY, January 9, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock vores the LIBRARY of a GEN TLEMAN, comprising Sir 
Walter Scott’ yaverley, First Edition, calf gilt Farly English 
Dramatic and Poetical Literature. including Chapman’s Homer, various 
Editions—Shakespeare’s Works. First and Second Folios, 1623 and 1632 
—the Writings of Landor, Leigh Hunt, Browning, Tennyson, and E. 
Fitzgerald, First Editions—Martial and "Naval Achievements of Great 
Britain—Sporting Books, many illustrated by Alken— Works on English 
Topography, chiefly relating to gh County of Sussex, including the 





Sussex Ar Set—Notes and Queries, with 
———— Gxonia bed Cantabria Ilustrata — Classical and 
Th ti ritings, many 





— i 
First Wiitione Historical Works — Books with extra Illustrations— 
Dramatic and Standard Authors, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of the late R. J. MACKENZIE, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCT ION (by order of the piel 
at their House. No. 13, be fete Sorc ng Strand, 
WEDNESDAY, January 11. recisely. the _xaliabie 
— of the late HORERT SEFPRE MACKENZIE, Esq, 

rising an extensive Seri¢s of Works illustrated ~y Thomas 
and SESE Bewick and their Pupils. including Royal and Im 
Copies of the Select Fables, Quadrupeds, and Birds—Ear! 
by T. and J. Bewick—Toy Books, Chap Book wis = carious | Children’ & 
Books—Works illustrated by Geo Cruikshank, Seymour, ‘ Phiz,’ 
Leech. Pierce Egan. Doyle. Caldecott, and peat Editions of the 
Writings of Dickens, ag nS Marryat, &c.—Richardson’s Local 
Historian’s Table Local Records, Kitton’s Charles 
Dickens by Pen and Powell: J Mackenzie’ s County of Northumberland, 
and Account of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, all with an extensive and valu- 
able Collection of Views, Portraits, and other Iliustrations—scarce 
Engravings suitable for Illustration—quaint Fly Sheets, and numerous 
other scarce and interesting Works. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Cuins of the late LORD DERAMORE. 
MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MON DAY, January 16, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock recisely, the valuable COLLECTION of GREFK, 
ROMAN, and ENGLISH COINS, &c., the Property of the late LURD 
DERAMORE ; a COLLECTION of SCOTTISH COINS, the Property of 
the SOCIETY of ANTIQUAKIES of SCOTLAND; the valuable CUL- 
LECTION of ORIENTAL COINS of His Excellency the late SUBHI 
PASHA, now the Property of the IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK. and 
other Properties, comprising Rarities in the Greek, Roman, English, 
and Scottish Series—Colonial and American Coins— Oriental Coins— 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Tokens—English and Foreign 
Medals—a few tine Proofs—Numismatic Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The Library of a well-known Collector, recently deceased. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C..on THURSDAY, January 19, and Following “~ 
at 1 o'clock precisely. the LIBRARY = a well-known COLLECT( 
recently deceased, in accordance with the directiuns contained in his 
Will, comprising numerous Works by Classic French Authors, Ancient 
and Modern, ag f with extra Illustrations by Modern Artists—Collec- 
tions of French Coloured Caricatures, chiefly relating to the Siege of 
Paris and the Commune, 1870-71—fine Books of Costumes and Illustrated 
Works—Société des Aqua-Fortistes—a why number of Modern French 
Novels—Gazette des Sree Arts—L. Blanc, Histoire des Peintres—Les 
Lettres et les Arts—Le Livre—!.a Fontaine and Marguerite de Navarre 
—Voltaire, &c.—valuable English Books—Editions de Luxe of Dickens 
and Thackeray—Kurton’'s Arabian Ni; hts—Egan’ 's Life in London—Inter- 
nationa! Scientific Series. 70 vols.— Woodward's Eccentric Excursions— 
Collections of Prints by Della Bella, Bartolozzi, the French School, &c., 
many in very fine Bindings by well-known Modern French Artists. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Autograph Letters. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on SATU RDAY, January 21, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTEKS and HISTORICAL Ts, comprising 

Specimens of Duke of Alva. aot! Boileau-Despreaux. Charles I., 

. Congreve, C. Dickens, Geo ton, Thackeray, J. P Marat, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, B. Fran ‘in. John eats. C. lamp. Melanchthon, 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., John Kepler, Duke of Mari- 
borough, Lord Nelson, D. Garrick, &c. 











BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
‘ON, at their ter Square, 


House, 47, Leices' W.C., 
10, and Following Day. at half-past 5 o'clock 
gues ely, rare TISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 


Catalogues may be had; if by Post. | on 1 receipt of stamp. 


Valuable Scientific and Miscellaneous Library Sormed by a 
well-known Collector, recently deceased, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, —s soe Plt on 
WEDN Ee January 18, and Two Followi ig. Days. minutes 
o'clock precisely, the valuable SCLENTIE 1C ry MISCEL- 
Exnxovs LIBRARY formed bya well-knowa COLLECTOR, recently 
— ising an extensive Series of Works on Geology, 





tany, Conchology, vedgheaerea. Zoola and Natural 
Mineraion 0 a. also Early Prin ks from English and Foreign 
Presses, 


uscripts = Vellum, with Miniatures, &c. 
gues on 


PP 








Miscellaneous Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 
on THURSDAY, age! 26,and Following rs <4 i 7s oat 


1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS PROPE fag oe a 
small Collection of Antique Silver, Magnet Feat of Forringers, rgnes, 
ks, &c. — old te — Crown vberby, 


Salvers, 3 
vres, Chelsea, and other po a a Caley 











Dresden, 
tersea Boxes—and Curios; also Furniture, comprising Chippendale 
a Arm chairs-card 1a bles, &c. 
Catalogues in prep 
Ex-Libris. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, January 30, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION. of EX-LIKRIS formed by a well-known COLLECTOR, 
mprising Chippendale, Jacobean Wreath and Ribbon and other 
Designs, including many dated Plates, both English and Foreign. 
Catalog in pr 








Musical Instruments and Music. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Squa W.C., 0 

TUESDAY, January 31, and Following Day. at oo fee 12 o'clock pre- 
cisely, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage 
Pianofortes by Erard, Broadw 004, Cramer, Bord, Wornum. &c.— 
Harmoniums and Organs—JDouble and Single Action Harps—lItalian 
and other Mari Violas, Violoncellos. and Double-Basses, with the 
Bows, Cases, and Fittings—a rge f = 
Guitars — Brass and Wood Wind hl by Boosey, 
Hilyard, Besson, Hawkes, Courtois, &c.—and a smal! Library of Nausie. 


1 in p 











Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
January “10, and Three aoe ee Bae a "at lo ‘clock, a large COLLEC: 
TION of MISCELLANEUUS HOOKS, comprising Hoare’s ee 
Wiltshire, 2 vols.—Baine's Lancashire, 4 vols.—Roberts’s Holy Land, 
Coloured Copy, 4 vols.— Works—Grose’s Military Anti: Juities’ 
2 vols.—Chetham Society's Publications, 92 vols.—Repertory of Arts, 
2 118 vols.—Journal of [ron and Steel Institute, 34 vols.— Fi 
rman Conquest, 6 vols —Mayo’s Army and Navy Medals, 2 vole.— 
Bewick’s Birds, &c., r, 3 vols ; also a Selection of Modern 
Miscellaneous Books from an Editor's Gr ntae Me le Ce for Extra 
Illustrating—Mahogany Tables and Book Stands—So: 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Topographicai and Antiquarian Works, a of 


oe Y NEXT. 
ts, 





400 Lots of Misceli ec Musical Instru- 
ments — i iontite oa i ee Lanterns 
and Slides—Cameras and Lenses, and other Photographic 
Accessories, §c. 


M®. J. C, STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at 12.30 precisely. 


“ao view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





In Bankruptcy.—By order of the Trustee. 
A well-selected LIBRARY of FIVE ‘THOUSAND VOLUMES, com- 
prising Phil Th 
and other Scientific works fomicds 2 de Luxe of ‘alone and 
Shakespeare—valuable Editions of Macaulay, Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Disraeli, Byron, Wordsworth, Bulwer Lytton, Longfellow, and 
other well-known Authors — Histories ~ i gt by Hume, 
Smollett, Hallam, &c. — Ency ‘ies, 
and other Standard and Reference wacko, also Oil sean by 
Breanski and Andrée—Modern Household Furniture, &c. 
MESSRS. NORMAN & BOWEN will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 624, Aldersgate Street, E.C., on 
THURSDAY, January 12, at 3 o'clock. 


On view day prior. Catalogues may be had of the AvcrioneEERrs. 














Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JANUARY. 
BISMARCK. By William Clarke. 
AFTER OMDURMAN. Ry Ernest N. Bennett. 
ROBERT WILLIAM DALE. By R. F. Horton. D.D. 
A NEW CATECHISM. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
DOLLATRY. By Prof. Sully. 
IMPRESSIONS of a WORLD WANDERER. By Johar Foster Fraser. 
THEON & SON: Egyptian Bankers. By Thos. Hodgkin. 
SACERDOTALISM. By Francis Peek. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 
The COMING SOCIAL REVOLUTION in FRANCE. By Tricolor. 


The ery a: a Study in the Evolution of Religion. By the 
Rev. W. W. Pey 


WANTED—A an By a New Radical. 
____ anton: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, Ww. C. 


TNTERNATIONAL JOURNAL of ETHICS. 
Vol. IX. JANUARY, 1899, large 8vo. 2s. 6d. Quarterly. 
Contents. 

The TSAR'S RESCRIPT. Prof. T. J. Lawrence (Cambridge). 
COSMOPOLITAN ETHICS. J. MacCunn (Liverpool). 
“The WILL to BELIEVE” and the DUTY to DOUBT. D. S. Miller 

(Philad ). 
The IDEA of PROGRESS. Prof. J.8. Mackenzie (Cardiff). 
SOME AIMS of MORAL EDUCATION. F.C. Sharp (Wisconsin). 
DISCUSSION.—BOOK REVIEWS, &c. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, London. 


ROorAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 


Now ready, Part IV. Vol. LXI. DECEMBER, 1898, price 5s. 
Contents. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. By Sir Henry Burdett. With Discussion. 


“An EXPERIMENT in COMMERCIAL EXPANSION.” The Annual 
Address of the Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, President. With 








Prints, §c., being Portion of the Library of a 
removed from the Country. 


ESSRS, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. TUESD. 
January 17, and Three Following Days, re, rele VALUABLE BOOKS, 
comprising Gould’s Hum ing Birds. 
ath icanum, 8 vols.—Surtees’s Durham, ‘vole seen ‘8 ‘North Durham 
Vhitaker’s Whalley, Craven, Richmondshire, &c.,7 vols. —Thoresby’s 
Leeds — Drake’s Eboracum — Nichol’s Leicester. 6 vols. — Gough's 
Sepulchral M 3 vols. iton’s Oxford—Musée Francais. &c., 
6 es —Baines’s Yorkshire, &e., 8 vols.— Brayley and Britton’s 
trey, 5 vols.—Wodderspoon’s Suffolke—Ackermann’s London = 

Westwinster Abbey, 5 vols —Tracts and Lampoons on Charles 
Cardi: Mazarin. and the Quakers—MS. Hore on Vellum Milton's 
Paradise Lost, First Edition—Byron’s Poems, Newark, 1807—Extra 
Speer ce ies of Pilkington's estar of rainters—Walpole’s 
Royal oble Authors, Large Paper, 5 vols.—Burnet’s Own Time, 
> vols. fare 's Charles I., ‘&c., 6 vols.—Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 
— ; also Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. —Symonds’s Renais- 
ce in Italy, 7 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, &c., 17 vols.— 
Howell's State Trials, 34 vols.—and other Fm = Books. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIF, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully Hg notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by eucTIO N at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 
On TUESDAY, January 10, OLD CHINESE 
ENAMELLED PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On THURSDAY, January 12, a small COLLEC- 
TION of ee N and Bae ENGLISH CUT GLASS, the 
Property of the late G.C. NORTHCOTE, Esq. ; and OBJECTS of ART 
and DECORATIVE FURNITURE from numerous Sources. 

On FRIDAY, January 18, MODERN ENGRAV- 
INGS, the Property of a GENTLEM 


On SATURDAY, pone 14, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Pro- 
perty of a GENTLEM. 

On THURSDAY, January 19, and FRIDAY, 
January 20, a COLLECTION of OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN and 
OBJECTS of ART, the Property of a GENTLEMA) 

On SATURDAY, January 21, MODERN PIC. 


TURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a ‘GENTLEMAN, and from 
other Sources. 














MONDAY NEXT.—Curiosities. 
R. J. Cc. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his Great , 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 

MONDAY aayt Janua ary 9. at at halt. . past 12 o’cl isely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of CURIO! RELICS, ANTIQUITI*¥S, &c., including the 
Gold-m ounged Malacea Cane with which Robert Pate struck the Queen 
in 1850; “nig Old Paintings ChinaCarv — vii 3.8 Collection 

of Curiositi a New Guinea—Heads, Horns, and Animal Skins from 
Ina ia—ancie nt Implements—Oriental Arms and Eastern Works of Art 
14 Spanish | Cannon—Soudanese Weapons—Old Indian Furniture, &c. 


x view Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








Pr 

MISCELLANEA, Reset oe On the pa EEE of Statistics by 

Mathem: ‘ormule. ‘art I. rof. F. geworth. (2) 

Deaths i = Child-birth, with a Table cote the Probable Number 

of Children from Marriage between Couples at Certain Ages. By 

R. G. Salmon o thin Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom 

rates the last Hundred Years. Part I Agricultural Wages. By 

A. L. Bowley. ve ‘Longevity in the Indian Civil Service. By A. 
Cotterell-' Tupp. &c 

London: E. Stanford, 26 and 27, C 


THE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 
The JANUARY Part contains— 


ON the DECURATION of a SCOTTISH DISTAFF. By Fred R. Coles, 
F.8.A.Scot. 11 Illustrations. 


ON SOME INTERESTING ESSEX BRASSES. By Miller Christy and 
W. W. Porteous. 11 Illustrations. 


The KOSI PESHITTA. By F. F. Irving, B.D. 2 Illustrations. 


ON the DISCOVERY of a ROMAN TESSELATED FLOOR at 
LEICESTER. By W. Trueman Tucker, F.G.S. 4 Illustrations. 


eee and CHANCES of a MONASTERY. By 8. M. Crawley 
joevey. 





Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





The SYMBOLISM of SOME CORNISH BENCH ENDS. 11 Illustrations. 

The PORTRAITURE of ENGLISH COINS. By J. Russell Larkby. 

PRE-NORMAN CROSS-SHAFT at CAMBUSNETHAN, LANARKSHIRE. 

TOMBSTONE at HOLGATE.—The ROMAN CORN MILL. 

NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS.—NEWS ITEMS and COM- 
MENTS, &c. 


“The best wen: bea magazine in this country....Every page 
invites one’s nd, g it, retains it. "British Architect. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, ‘Limited, 23, Old Bailey. 








NEW 8ERIES, No. 29. ” ue se: amet JANUARY, 1899. 
| . 


A Quarterly Review of Psychology and otha oo 
Edited by G, F. STOUT, with the Co-operation of Prof. H. idgwick, Dr. 
E. Caird, Prof. Ward, and Prof. E. B. Titchener. 


‘ontents 
) B Piactrva a and the Study of freer eny Prof. D. G. Ritchie. 
2. we ve C vy ree and the After-Image : their Significance for the 
of Attention. ees t F. Washburn. 
cathoont of the Categories of the Objective Notion. J. E. 
rt. 


hority. A.F.R hear. 


hetik und risch-optische T , 


W. D. 


3. Hegel's’ 8 
Mec’ 


4. Testimony and A 
5. Critical Notices :— 
; 8, 
a Ntenen 
L. _—— 4 Die. ‘Sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie.’ 
son 
C. Read, ‘ Logic. Deductive and Inductive.’ E. E. Constance Jones. 
F. Podmore. ‘ Studies in Psychical Research’ F.C. 8. Schiller. 
A. N. Whitehead, ‘A te on Universal Algebra with 
Applications.’ Vol. I. H. MacColl. 
P. Barth, ‘Die Phil losophie der Geschichte als Sociologie’ 
o New (Erster Theil). G. D. Hicks. 








Books. 
7. Philosophical Periodicals. 
20, South 


Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, y ~ wat 
Street, Edinburgh; and 7, Broad Street, 0 





THE BEST OF THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINES. 


YH E U ANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
JANUARY. 
COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 

MADAME DREYFUS: a Character Sketch. 
The AKKAS: African Pygmies. (An Rea eee MS. of great value.) 

By the late Sir Richard F. Burto 
The SUNDAY QUESTION. An ieee with Mr. Mark H. Judge. 
RACIAL and INDIVIDUAL TEMPERAMENTS. Percy W. Ames, F.8.A. 
The LAW’S DELAYS. A. R. Whiteway, J.P. 
And other Articles of Interest—Notes and Comments on Social Ques- 

tions of the Month—Reviews—and Open Columns. 

Price SIXPENCE. 
Duckworth & Co. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents. JANUA 
he President’s Opening Address, te 1898-1899.—A Description 
of Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). By Chas. W. Andrews, B.Sc. 
F.G.8.—In the Valley of the Urinoco. By Major Stanley Paterson.— 
The Proceedings of the Pamir Boundary Commission.—Deep-Sea Ex- 
loration of the East Indian Archipelago.—Map of the Shire Highland 
District of British Central Africa. By Alfred Sharpe, C.B. — Lake 
Trasimene. By Prof. Paul Chaix.—Prof. Supan on the Rainfall of the 
Globe. By A. J. Herbertson.—The Monthly Record.—Obituary : John 
Barrow, by the President; Sir ae Baden - Powell, CMG. 
M.P., Frederick Jeppe. —Corresponden : A New Mountain Aneroid 
Barometer. By Edw: —~ anrmeee. nthe ¢ 1e Geographical Terms “ Tirah ” 
and Afghanistan. ” Major H. G. y.—Geographical Litera- 
ture of the Month. —Saeaneee Maps andl Tilustrations 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








Now ready, by post, 4}d. 
RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., in London 
should secure the large MAP showing BOUNDARIES of SUR- 
VEYORS’ DISTRICTS under the Building Act, by permission, from 
Official Map of London County Council, with Names, Addresses, and 
Office Hours ofall the Dictrict Surveyors. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE BUILDER NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


\HE BUILDER NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 
Illustrations. 
NEW VAUXHALL BRIDGE, now building. 
OLD KEW BRIDGE, shortly to be destroyed. 
A HALF-CENTURY’S CHANGE in LONDON. 
LLANTHONY ABBEY, View and Plan. 
OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS, recently opened. 
DUBLIN ARCHITECTURE, numerous Views. 
Also Supplement. 
SURVEYORS’ DISTRICTS MAP of LONDON (see above). 
Now ready, by post, 4}d. 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Cather'e Street, London, W.C. 





NOW REAbDY. 


PHILOSOPHICAL - TRANSACTIONS of the 
(AL SOCIETY. 
Contents of Series A, containing Papers of a Mathematical or 
"Physi sicai Character. 
Vol. 191. 
Price 11. 16s. with 23 Plates. 


Memoir on the Integration of Partial Differential Equations of the 
Second Order in ‘Three Independent Variables when an Intermediary 
Integral does not exist in general. By A. rey 

On Le Change of Absorption produced by Fluorescence. By John 

On the Occlusion of Hydrogen and et bebe by Palladium. By Ludwig 
Mond, William Ramsay, and John Sh 

Cm a Spectra of Stars to the 3} Magnitude. Ry 

ean 

On on e ‘tides ~Part 1 of Lame ws Analysis - Mos Dynamical Theory of 

rt On General Integration of Laplace’s 
mical ote onl By Hy 8. Hough. 

Electiification of Air, of Vapour of Water, and of — Gases. By 
Li ord Ke! ivin, Magnus es poagrs and Alexander Gal 

Cont the Theory of Evolution. —IV. On the 
Probable Errors of Frequ het Constants and on the Influence of 
—— pope on Variation and Correlation. By Karl Pearson 
an 

A Com nsated Aeros, SS Dilatometer. By A. E. Tutt 

The ne oy Conductivity of Nitric Acid. By V. H. Veley and J.J. 


On ine Thermal Conductivities of Single and Mixed Solids and Liquids 
and their Variation with Temperature. By Charles H. 

Experiments on ie ——— at Kew Observatory, and their 
Discussion. By C. C 

On the a Disaipated byt a Platinum Surface at High Temperatures. 
By J. E. Peta 








Contents of Series B, containing Papers of a Biological Character. 
yolume 1 
Price 21. 5s. with 24 Plates. 
An el igre Research upon Cerebre-Cortical Afferent and Efferent 
Tracts. By David Ferrier and William Aldren Turner. 
Experiments tn Examination of the Peripheral Distribution of the 
Fibres of the Posterior Roots of some Spinal Nerves. PartII. By 


Charles 8. Sherrington 

On Apogamy and the De P of Sp ia upon Fern Prothalli. 
By William H. Lang 

The Pharmacology of Aconitine, Wipe treated Benzaconine, and 
Aconine, considered in relation to their Chemical Constitution. By 
J. Theodore Cash and Wyndham R. 


nstan. 
On the Cytological Features of Fer‘iization a and Related Phenomena in 
Pinus silvestris, L. By Vernon H. Blac! 
On the Nature of the C and aba Pp . By George 
Murray and Vernon H Blackm: 
Upon the Structure and Development of the Enamel of Elasmobranch 
Fishes. By Charles 8. Tom 


The Relations oe se. Hybrid and Parent Forms of Echinoid 








rye. By H. M. 

Observations on Siomata. “Dy Francis Darwin. 

Contributions to our Knowledge of the Fucacee: their Life-History 
and Cytology. By J. Bretland Farmer and J. Ll. Williams. 


London : Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
wrsjor thelr robatle reapective dates, with Dictionary giving 
an cece ot the pincen wamed, an Appendix on English freak 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. } 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. = an ay ag = short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, ai to Date ; in the 
the Miracles are treated under the a St the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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MR. MURRAYS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR PROXIMATE PUBLICATION. 
(A SELECTION.) 


THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 
A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, 
DUCHESS OF TECK. 


BASED ON HER PRIVATE DIARIES AND LETTERS. 


By C. KINLOCH COOKE, 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Ready in March, 











SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to his Death in 1850. Based on his Correspondence, hitherto unpublished. Edited 


by CHARLES STUART PARKER. With a Summary of Sir Robert Peel’s Life and Character by his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With Portraits, &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. [Ready this Month. 


*,* The First Volume of this Work, containing the Life of #ir Robert Peel down to 1827, was published in 1891. These Two Volumes complete the Biography, and contain Corre- 
spondence of the greatest Political and Personal importance and interest, including Letters to and from H. M. the Queen, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Disraeli, and all the leading 


Persons of the day. 
SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY. 


The LIFE of GENERAL SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY. 1835-1881. Including Services in Kaffraria, 1854-59 ; 


in China, 1860; in Ashanti, 1873-74; as Military Secretary and afterwards as Private Secretary to Lord Lytton, 1876-80; and as Governor and 7 h Commissioner in Natal, 
1880-81. By General Sir WILLIAM F. BUTLER, K.C.B: With Coloured and Plain Maps, Portrait, and Tilustrations. ‘1 vol. demy 8vo. ‘as left press, except Index. 


SIR MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF. 


NOTES from an INDIAN DIARY, 1881-1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuarr E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1L 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready next Month. 
; - SIR HARRY LUMSDEN. 
LUMSDEN of the GUIDES. Being a Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I. C.B. 
With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General Sir PETER 8S. LUMSDEN, G.C.B. C.S.1., and GEORGE R. ELSMIE, C.S.I. [dteady in March. 
ADMIRAL MENDS. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERT MENDS, G.C.B., late Director of Transports. Including 


many Years of Service in various Parts of the World ; the Loss of the Frigate ‘‘ Thetis”’; the perilous Voyage of the ‘‘ Pique’; and a Naval Account of the Crimean War. By 
his Son, BOWEN S. MENDS, late Surgeon, R.N. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [Ready next Month. 


ROBERT BLAKENEY. 
A BOY in the PENINSULAR WAR. The Services, Adventures, and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern in the 
28th Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by JULIAN STURGIS, Author of ‘John-a-Dreams,’ ‘ Comedy of a Country House,’ &c. Demy 8vo. with Map, 16 
[Ready oe Wednesday. 
NAVAL PIONEERS OF AUSTRALIA. ; , 
The NAVAL PIONEERS of AUSTRALIA. By Louis Becks and Watrer JErrery. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. cnn mean [Ready next Month. 
The LIFE, WRITINGS, and CORRESPONDENCE of GEORGE BORROW. 1803-1881. Based on Official and other 
Authentic Documents. By Prof. WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph.D. LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Ready early in March. 
SUSAN FERRIER. 
MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of SUSAN FERRIER. 1782-1854. Author of ‘ Marriage,’ ‘Destiny,’ &c. Based 


on her Private Correspondence in the possession of, and collected by, her Nephew, JOHN FERRIER. Edited by JOHN A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. with 2 | ortraits, 18s. [Ready nert Wednesday. 
DEAN GOULBURN. 


EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D. D.C.L. A Memoir by BerpMore Compton, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Crown 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, 5s. [Ready this Month. 


The TEMPLE of MUT in ASHER. A Narrative of Excavations at Karnac, with an Account of the Discoveries made and 
their Connexion with the History and Religion of Egypt. By Miss MARGARET BENSON and Miss JANET GOURLAY. The Inscriptions and Translations by PERCY E. 
NEWBERRY. With Map and many Illustrations. Demy svo. 21s. [Ready next Week. 


ARCHEOLOGY and AUTHORITY, SACRED and PROFANE, By the Rev. S. R. Driver, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford; ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., Yates Professor of Archeology at University College, London, and formerly Director of t'e British School at 
Athens; F. LL. GRIFFITH, M.A. F.S.A., Editor of the Arch: vological Survey of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. F.S.A., Editor of the Roman Inscrip- 
tions in Britain for the Corpus Inser. Latinarum ; the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, B.D., Author (with Prof. W. SANDAY) of ‘A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans’ ; D.G. 
HOGARTH, M.A., Director of the British School ‘at Athens. With an Introductory Chapter on the General Value of Archeological Ev idence, its ‘apabilities and Limitations, 











by the EDITOR. Edited by DAVID G. HOGARTH. Demy 8vo. [Ready in March. 
An EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the Rev. Cuartes Gore, M.A. D.D.Edin., Canon of 
Westminster, Honorary Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. Vol. I., Chaps. I.-VIII. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready next Month. 


Uniform with the ‘Sermon on the e Mout it’ and the * Bpistle to the Ephesians.’ 


ASIATIC STUDIES, RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL. By. Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. C.LE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [Ready in March. 


*,* The second of the above Two Volumes consists of new matter; the first isa New Edition of the Original Work. 


HAUNTS and HOBBIES of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Mark TuornaiLt, Author of ‘Adventures of a Magistrate in 


the Indian Mutiny.’ Crown 8vo. [Ready nert Month. 
Contents :—Ants—My House and Garden—The River—Visitors—The Commencement of the Rains—The Rains—Alehemy—The Rains (continued)—The Station—White Ants—The 
Early Cold Weather—A Cold Weather Tour—Dehra—The Doon—Tigers, Leopards, and Bears—Elephants—Disappearance of the Wild Animals—The Tour—The Deserted Palace, &c. 


FUNAFUTI; or, Three Months on a Remote Coral Island. An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition in the 


South Seas. By Mrs. DAVID. With Illustrations and a Map. Square demy 8vo. 12s. (Ready this Month. 


The COST of SPORT. Edited by F. G. Artato, Joint Editor of the ‘ Encyclopedia of Sport.’ Crown 8vo. 


Including, amongst others, the following Subjects:—-ANGLING By ‘John Bickerdyke.””-—COACHING and DRIVING. By W. C. A. Blew.—COURSING. By J. W. Bourne — 
CRICKET. By W. J. Ford.—CYCLING. By H. Graves.—FERRETS. By N. Everitt.—GOLF. By Garden C. Smith—HAWKING. By the Hon. Gerald Lascelles.—HORSES and 
HUNTING. By W.C. A. Blew, the Earl of Coventry, Major Gerald Ricardo, E. T. Sachs, Walter LL gem &c.—LAWN TENNIS.—MOUNTAINEERING. By Edward Whymper.— 
age sag By W. C. A. Blew —RACING. By E. T. Sachs.—ROWING (also PUNTING, HOUSEBOATS, &c.). By R. Popham Lobb, and others —SHOOTING (Big Game, &c.). By 

A. Bryden, Pa Gerard Ferrand, J. D. Inverarity TROTTING. By Walter Winans. OV ACHTING and SAILING (Canoes, Wherries, &c.). By Warington Baden-Powell, C. S. 
+c C.E., A. L. Rumbold, &e. [Ready next Month. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 1898 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. 











EDITED BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. SIX ROYAL LADIES of the HOUSE of 
JOSEPH ARCH: the Story of His Life. HANOVER. By SARAH TYTLER, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt) 12 
ith Portraits on Plate Paper. [Third Edition, 


Told by HIMSELF. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. [Third zaition.| The GAMBLING WORLD. By Rouge et Noir. 


In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s, With numerous Illustrations. 
A NEW VOLUME OF [Second Edition. 


THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 
af AM. By th 
: |) A HISTORY of the WORLD: from the Earliest ee ee ee eee 








Historical Time to the Year 1898. By EDGAR SANDERSON. In Brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS. In large demy 8vo. cloth gilt and 
large crown 8vo, over 800 pages, half-bound leather and gilt, 5s, With gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author, from the Picture by 
* numerous Maps specially drawn for the Work. [Fifth Thousand. the late Lord Leighton. 2s. net. [Second Edition. 
> 6 : 
> | KINGS of the HUNTING FIELD. By “ Thor- WITH 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
} MANBY.” Memoirs and Anecdotes of Distinguished Masters of Hounds 
fe and other Celebrities of the Chase. With Histories of Famous Packs, ELIZABETH, EMPRESS of AUSTRIA. A 
and Hunting Traditions of Great Houses. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. Memoir. By A, DE BURGH. In handsome buckram gilt, 6s. 
With 32 Full-Page Portraits, [Just ready, [Just ready. 





SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The FATAL GIFT. By F. Frankfort Moore.| DICKY MONTEITH. By Tom Gallon. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Sauber. [Second Edition, [Third Edition. 


PETTICOAT LOOSE. By “ Rita.” [sccona xaition, 
he MILLIONAIRES. F. t , ; apie 
. ns Full-Page a, a eee ADRIENNE: a Story of French Life. By Rita. 


[Second Edition. 


xv 


MODLIES PRINCE. By Rosa N. Carey. |. |The HONORABLE PETER STIRLING. By 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. [ Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


IN HIGH PLACES. By M. E. Braddon. The ADMIRAL. By Douglas Sladen. 


IT; ” ~~ [Third Edition, 
a a [Seed ait. | y BRIDE of JAPAN. By Carlton Dawe. 


The CONFESSION of STEPHEN WHAPSHARE. | [a re 





By EMMA BROOKE. [Second Edition. | WOMAN ard the SHAD OW. By Arabella 
The VICAR. By Joseph Hatton. — (ira xaition. | aie jetete mini on sy 
| . orence Miarryat. 
TORN SAILS. By Allen Raine. [Third Edition. | -” . y pos 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON é& CO. WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, and WORKSHOPS. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 


A FIFTH AND POPULAR EDITION OF THE SUCCESSFUL BIOGRAPHY. 3 


ISABEL, LADY BURTON: the Story of her Life. Told in part by herself and in part by 


W. H. WILKINS. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 800 pages, with Portrait, 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL OF THEATRICAL LIFE BY FLORENCE BRIGHT AND ROBERT MACHURAY. 


The VISION SPLENDID. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY CARLTON DAWE. 


The MANDARIN. By the Author of ‘A%Bride of Japan. With Illustrations by Ludovici. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 
A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE.—BY “LE VOLEUR.” 


IN the TZARS DOMINIONS. By the Author of ‘For Love of a Bedouin Maid, &c. In cloth: 


gilt, 6s. with Full-Page Illustratiors, 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


A FLEET IN BEING. 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel 
Squadron. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 
FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DAY'S WORK. 


COMPLETION OF RATZEL’S HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
VOLUME III. AND PART XXX. NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Prof. FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Kdition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A., with 








Introduction by E B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With Coloured ; 


Plates, Maps, and numerous I|lustrations in the Text. 
In 30 Monthly Parts at 1s. net, and in 3 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. 12s. net each. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately. 
TIMES.—‘*The high quality of the work as a popular 
encyclopedia of ethnology and anthropology is attested by 
EB tice of Prof. Ratzel and the authority of Dr. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Fills a long- existing gap in the 
literature of the story of man and civilization.” 
GUAR DIAN .—‘* Crammed with valuable information.” 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


The MASQUERADERS: a Play in 


Four Acts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing Master pte a 
the French Revolution. By S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
M_D., Author of ‘ Hugh Wynne, Quaker.’ 
i od Upwards of 20,000 Copies have been sold in this country 
and in Amer:ca. 
GLOBE.—“ Dr. Mitchell’s story is one of the best of the 


season.” 

SPEAKER.—“ That it is a fascinating tale is not to be 
denied...... Francois is a delightful creation......There is 
plenty of adventure in the story.” 

LITERATURE.—“ No novelist of whom we know, not 
even Felix Gras, has so vividly brought before us the life of 
lower Paris in the awful days of the Terror.” 


HER MEMORY. By Maarten 


MAARTENS. 

ATHEN A.UM.—“ Maarten Maartens has never written 
a brighter social story, and it has higher qualities than 
brightness.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“A delightful story...... 
Peculiarly fascinating...... Exquisitely told.” 

SPEAKER —“ The eclectic taste will recognize in ‘ Her 
Memory’ qualities of peculiar excellence, touches of abso- 
lute poetry. flashes of inimitable irony, swift silhouettes 
sketched with a masterly band, and an all-pervading flavour 
of that humanity which is the very essence of real litera- 
ture.” 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Decidedly clever and original.” 
SPEAKER.—“ There is enough of exciting incident, of 

fighting, intrigue, and love-making in ‘ Bismillah’ to satisfy 

the most exacting reader.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A well-told and exciting story.” 
SATURDAY REV/EW.—"‘A vigorous bit of narration...... 
A genuine tale; nor does the interest flag to the end.” 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. By James 
LANE ALLEN, Author of * A Kentucky Cardinal.’ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZEITE.—“‘A book that should be 
read by all those who ask for something beside sen- 
sationalism in their fiction.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Marked by beauty of conception, reti- 
cence of treatment, and it has an atmosphere all its own.” 


The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 

DAILY NEWS.—“‘A gay and gallant ta'e, abounding in 
surprises delicately devised, and carried out with spirit and 
distinction.” 

LITERATURE.— Entrancing......We feel that, for once 
a thorough success in literature has been achieved.” 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
is now ready at all Booksellers’, in which 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
are now appearing, viz. :— 
*The GAME and the ae 4 by RHODA BROUGHTON, 








‘YOUNG APRIL,’ ro EGERTON CASTLE. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—a 


MR. OSCAR BROWNING’S NEW WORK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait of Charles XII., 6s, 


CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. 


By OSCAR BROWNING. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 56 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, a Frontispiece by 
R. Talbot Kelly, R.B.A., and 2 Maps, 16s, 


FROM SPHINX 
TO ORACLE. 


Through the Libyan Desert to the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. 
By ARTHUR SILVA WHITE, 
Hon, E.R.S.G.S., 
Author of ‘ The Development of Africa,’ &c. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, extra cloth, 12, 


GYPSY FOLK-TALES. 


By FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 
Author of ‘In Gypsy Tents,’ ‘Two Suffolk Friends,’ 
‘ Kriegspiel,’ &c. 





THIRD PRINTING NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
Making 18,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY E. NESBIT. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. 


By E. NESBIT, 
Author of ‘ Lays and Legends,’ ‘ Grim Tales,’ 
‘Something Wrong,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘ The Tender Mercies of the 
Good,’ &c. 


THE NOVEL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON. 
Fully illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 63, 








NEW NOVEL BY G. M. ROBINS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. 


By G. M. ROBINS 
(Mrs. L, BAILLIE REYNOLDS), 


Author of ‘ Her Point of View,’ ‘ The Ides of 
arch,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


VOL. VI. IN TWO PARTS. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 
GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the 
CITY of ROME in the MIDDLE AGEs. 


Translated from the German by Mrs, 
HAMILTON. 


VOL. III. READY NEXT WEEK. 


The WORKS of GEORGE 
BERKELEY, BISHOP of CLOYNE. Edited 


by GEORGE SAMPSON. Witha ie gg 
Introduction by the Right Hon. A, 
BALFOUR, M.P. 5 vols. 58. each. 


[Bohn’s Philosophical Library. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN TWELVE 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo, red edges, 4s. 6d. 


CHURCH COMMENTARY ON 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev, M. F. SADLER. 
The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to 
TITUS, PHILEMON, and the HEBREWS. 
With Notes, Critical and Practical, and an 


Excursus on the Hebrews and on Eucharistic 
Worship. Third Edition. 





SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND PARTLY 
REWRITTEN, 8vo. 15s. 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. 
Their History, Sources, and Characteristics. 
By EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. Illus. 
trated with Coloured Plates, 


NEW VOLUME OF 
BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d, 


GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. 
MASSE, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Post 8vo. 68. 
CARLYLE’S ‘SARTOR 


RESARTUS.’ With upwards of 80 Original 
Designs by E. J. Sullivan. 
‘‘ Altogether this is a clever piece of work.” 
Atheneum. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.: an Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST 
RHYS. With 12 Photogravures and 83 IIlus- 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE - JONES, 
Bart: a Record and Review. By MALCOLM 
BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Re- 
vised and brought up to Date, with 100 Illus- 
trations, many of them not hitherto included. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


ACTORS of the CENTURY. A Play- 
Lover’s Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. By 
FREDERIC WHYTE, Translator of ‘The 
English Stage,’ by Augustin Filon. With 
150 Portraits in Collotype and Half-Tone, 
representing in Characteristic Parts all the 
most popular Actors and Actresses during the 
last 100 Years. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
ELLEN TERRY and her 
IMPERSONATIONS: an Appreciation. By 
CHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs, and Binding 
designed by Gordon Craig. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 








13, Great Marlborough Street, 


York Street, Covent Garden, 
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Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey. By 
Lord Warkworth, M.P. (Arnold.) 


Tus diary is the record of a _ con- 
siderable journey, covering what are, per- 
haps, the very worst governed provinces of 
all Turkey, where, from Van southward, the 
plundering Kurd is in practice free to carry 
off whatever the orthodox official has left. 
The author is not without qualifications for 
his task, and he has made the most of them. 
He had been over part of the ground before ; 
as a member of Parliament he had studied 
the admitted facts and the conflicting views 
of the ‘‘Armenian question’’; while his 
frequent references to history, medizval and 
classical, bear all the marks of legitimate 
study—of culture, not of cram. And besides 
all this he is in keen sympathy with his 
subject :— 

‘‘T have no hesitation in saying, although I 
cannot quite analyze or explain the fascination, 
that to me it is the most interesting country in 
the world. The cradle of the human race, the 
birthplace of that astounding history, or, as 
some will have it, of those legends 


Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of ail our day— 


beneath its drifting sands lie buried the records 
of an antiquity more remote than even the ex- 
plorers of Egypt have unveiled, records which 
have already revealed the existence of a civiliza- 
tion in Babylonia separated by an interval of 
not less than six milleniums from our own. 
And to the ethnologist, the political student, or 
the lover of nature, no less than to the historian 
or the archzeologist, is presented a field as 
varied, as complex, and as absorbing as he could 
hope to find in any quarter of the globe. He 
may enjoy the freehanded hospitality which 
makes the Turk, be he peasant or Pasha, the 
most charming of hosts; he may live among 
the tents of the wandering Turkomans, or learn 
from the Bedouin the art of dismembering a 
roasted chicken with his fingers; he may 
breathe the exhilarating air of the desert, or 
appreciate in the wild gorges of Kurdistan the 
comforts of the civilization he has left, by sleep- 
ing in the subterranean stables where the 
villagers share their night shelter with the horse 
and buffalo; or he may gather facts at first 
hand which will make him realize, as no blue- 
books and no public meetings can, the condition 
of that Armenian people which has sunk from 
the position of rulers to that of serfs, the most 















persecuted, the most abject, and the most hope- 
less upon earth.” 

There is no superfluous padding with 
‘“‘ personal” chit-chat; indeed, more than 
once a mule slips over a precipice, and 
we hear nothing of the cargo, valuable 
or otherwise, which has disappeared with 
it. The dragoman, too, disappeared for a 
week in an unexplained way; but his 
absence led to a humorous situation, for 
an amiable Turkish gentleman at Boghaz 
Keui offered hospitality till the dragoman’s 
return, and, from curiosity or politeness, 
insisted on passing his days in close attend- 
ance on his guests. The absence of an in- 
terpreter was embarrassing. The host was 
much troubled by the superior walking 
powers of his guests, who he firmly be- 
lieved were in search of hidden treasure. 
Wet days were spent in trying to teach the 
Turk picquet, which he could not master, 
and he in return taught them a Turkish 
card-game; but ‘‘the rules of that game 
were peculiar,” and the Turk always won. 

‘* A very wealthy landlord and a descendant 
of the old Sultans of Marash and Albistan,...... 
he would ask us every question under the sun: 
from the history of the royal family to the 
views of the English on matrimony ; whether 
England was smaller than London, and which 
belonged to France; how much bigger the 
Turkish fleet was than the combined armaments 
of England, France, and Russia ; and what was 
the fashionable costume at home. We drew 
elaborate maps of the world for his benefit, on 
paper six inches by eight, and the most artistic 
and faithful portraits of trains, steamers, and 
hansom cabs...... And I think I may say with 
perfect confidence that, after gravely discussing 
our statements with his servants and neigh- 
bours, he disbelieved them all with perfect im- 
partiality.” 

Meanwhile the surrounding country and 
its ancient remains were diligently explored, 
the curious Hittite emblem of the two-headed 
eagle, supposed to have been brought to 
Europe by the crusaders, being noticed on 
the sculptures. The beauty of the whole 
district is described as great. Near Angora 
‘*the hill-sides were clothed with dwarf oak, 
from the covert of which myriads of grass- 
hoppers were filling the air with that peculiar 
ringing note to which their English cousins 
never attain, and with trailing vines laden with 
magnificent purple clusters. The rolling downs 
of dull yellow grass dip into countless ravines 
dotted with orchards, which produce the largest 
and rosiest apples ever seen out of England, 
whence they were probably imported by the 
merchants of the Levant Company two cen- 
turies ago. And as the sun dips below the 
horizon the distant hills take on those extra- 
ordinary tints of purple and rose which can 
hardly be even imagined by those who have 
never visited the East.” 

Amasia, too, with many beautiful archi- 

tectural fragments, 
‘*owes much to the public spirit and liberality 
of Zia, the poet of the young Turkish party, 
who at his own expense constructed the excel- 
lent metalled road and a picturesque clock tower 
on the boulevard ; but even without any such 
adventitious advantages, the natural beauty of 
its position would be sufficient to make Amasia 
by far the fairest and most attractive of all the 
cities of Asia Minor.” 


Soon after the travellers left Trebizond 
the authorities, though friendly and cour- 
teous, forbade all further advance, and the 
travellers were practically prisoners until 
the receipt of a telegram from the British 








Ambassador. The diary maintains through- 
out a commendably high level of good 
writing and intelligent observation, dealing 
everywhere with the ways and ideas of the 
people, the resources of the country, and 
the scenery, especially in its antiquarian 
relations. Interesting rencontres are de- 
scribed with members of the various races 
scattered along the Persian frontier. At 
Kochanes the party were hospitably enter- 
tained, in the absence of the Nestorian 
Katholicos, by his children—a boy and girl— 
with primitive profusion. At Mardin, where 
there is a capable governor, and Christians 
and Musulmans live in perfect harmony, 
they were entertained by a prominent 
member of the local Mejlis. On arriving 
““we divested ourselves of our travel-stained 
attire, preparatory to seeing the numerous 
visitors who promptly called to pay their 
respects. The divan in which we sat to receive 
them was a handsome room, decorated with 
carving, and displaying a curious miscellany of 
illuminated texts from the Koran, European 
gimcracks, and rare old china. The centre was 
occupied by a large stove, and all along the 
walls were little arched recesses containing 
books and raki glasses.” 
The mayor, too, was a man of the world; 
he had travelled to England with Sultan 
Murad, and been his librarian. At Mardin 
he had 
‘won not only the confidence of his colleagues, 
but the friendship of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
the head of the Jacobite Syrians. It was to his 
house that he took us the morning after our 
arrival, on mules gaily caparisoned with velvet 
saddles embroidered in silver, and the two old 
gentlemen made a most picturesque appearance 
as they sat side by side, surrounded by priests 
in blue robes fingering their amber rosaries, and 
nodding their black and green tarbushes over 
the fragrant fumes of their long chibouks. The 
Patriarch, after expanding at great length on 
the many virtues of his companion, unbosomed 
himself of a matter which had been Jong on 
his mind. He had written to the Secretary for 
India,” 
begging that he might be recognized as 
head of all the Syrians there, and was much 
puzzled by our indifference in the matter. 
Lord Warkworth, while professing the 
heartiest liking and admiration for the 
Turk, is nevertheless, to quote his own 
expression, no “ blind Turkophile.’’ He met 
with some thoroughly honest end capable 
officials, but condemns the whole administra- 
tion as corrupt and effete. He does not 
denounce; he simply mentions one cha- 
racteristic instance after another of wicked- 
ness or hopeless weakness. But, he protests, 
it says something for the race that governor 
or zaptieh should ever be honest, for their 
salaries are unpaid, and they must plunder 
in order to live. The most pressing danger 
at present, he says, is from the system pur- 
sued towards the Kurds, a ‘‘ reversion,’’ he 


terms it, 
‘to the worst traditions of the old Janissary 
system...... Bad as the tithe-farming system is, 


venal as are the judicial tribunals, the Armenian 
could put up with the rapacity of the official 
and the exactions of the police, as he has put 
up with them for centuries, if only he was pro- 
tected from the rapacity of the Kurds, who 
descend like the locusts of the Apocalypse to 
destroy all that the hail and the fire have 
spared. Unfortunately for all concerned, the 
Government is now reaping the inevitable fruits 
of its own cunning in the impunity with which 
its authority is defied by those whom it has 
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employed as its tools. Haunted by the fear of 
a possible combination between the race it has 
oppressed and the intractable clans whose inde- 
pendence it has menaced, too jealous of the 
progressive spirit of the Armenian to conciliate 
his loyalty by reasonable concessions, and 
shrinking from the strain which an attempt 
effectually to reduce the Kurds in their moun- 
tain fastnesses would entail on an already de- 
pleted treasury and a discontented soldiery, it 
has fallen back on the device of satiating the 
lawlessness of the one by abandoning to them 
the plunder of the other. ‘Do not openly re- 
pudiate our authority, and we will allow you to 
deal as you please with the Christians.’ Such is, 
in effect, the tacit compact which has intensified 
the native arrogance of the tribesmen and inter- 
posed a well-nigh insuperable barrier to the 
demands of Europe for reform.” 


It must have been embarrassing, while 
sitting round the fire in the Nestorian 
house, to be 
‘plied with anxious inquiries about the poli- 
tical situation. Would England lift no finger 
to save them from the fate which had already 
overtaken the Armenians and their southern 
neighbours the Yezidis, and which they feared 
‘was in store for themselves? Were we ignorant 
of the real facts of the situation, or was it indeed 
the truth that,...... having reaped our own advan- 
tage from the Cyprus Convention, we were in- 
different to the obligations which the settlement 
of 1878 imposed upon us? The same eternal 
question addressed to the Englishman wherever 
he goes—by the Armenians, the Syrians, the 
Arabs, and even by the Turks themselves—the 
question to which there is but one reply, and 
that is received with incredulity. England’s 
prestige is too firmly established in these parts 
to allow her to shelter herself under the plea of 
impotence. If she does not interfere, it is not, 
they say, because she cannot send her fleet to 
Lake Van. It must be because her policy has 
changed, because her own interests lie elsewhere, 
or because she is afraid. Yet...... it is she, not 
Russia, still less the Concert of Europe, who has 
displayed the slightest concern for their future. 
peusee No wonder that to them it seems a bafiling 
and insoluble riddle.” 

For three days after leaving Mosul, 
travelling westwards, an amazing quantity 
of mounds were passed, betokening a former 
abundant population. The writer, judging 
partly from the remains found on the surface, 
considers many of them to have been late 
Parthian and Arab; at all events, the Turk, 
though he might have rebuilt them, is not 
entirely responsible for their destruction ; 
and the Kurd may therefore, with a safe 
conscience, appropriate the ‘quantity of 
‘highly polished, diamond-shaped tiles of 
pink and white marble which to-day forms 
the mosaic flooring of many of the Kurdish 
hovels.” 

The author may be congratulated on this 
agreeable account of an interesting journey, 
and on his adequate handling of some of 
the more important problems which such a 
journey suggested. The material aspect of 
the book, the type, and paper leave nothing 
to be desired. ‘The illustrations, reproduc- 
tions from the author’s photographs, are 
excellent, and many of them highly artistic. 








Dictionary of British Folk-lore. — Part I. 
The Traditional Games of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Vol. II. By Alice 
Bertha Gomme. (Nutt.) 


No one can read this hook without being 
grateful to Mrs. Gomme for the care, 
patience, and judgment with which she has 


laboured to make it complete. And yet it 
will, perhaps, never be complete, but will 
go on receiving from those into whose 
hands it falls additions, variants, and cor- 
rections, even from the testimony of some 
who have never before cared to note down 
the fragments of folk-lore which they have 
seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, 
or that their fathers may have told them. 
Remembrance of these is awakened by the 
perusal of some similar rhyme or super- 
stition ; memory bestirs itself, and little by 
little parts are fitted into a whole, and the 
original meanings are regained. 

We believe that it will be almost im- 
possible for any one to turn over these 
pages without finding something which he 
can do a little towards completing or ex- 
plaining ; and this we say in no disparage- 
ment of Mrs. Gomme, but because of the 
very nature of the subject with which she 
has dealt. For our own part, one of the 
things of that kind which we find is 
the game of push-pin. Halliwell, who is 
quoted by Mrs. Gomme, is mistaken in 
thinking that it is not rightly described by 
Ash when he says that it is ‘‘a child’s play 
in which pins are pushed with an en- 
deavour to cross them.” The only mistake 
in this explanation is that it does not go far 
enough. Mr. Addy, whom she quotes, says 
‘‘ when they belong to an adversary.” But 
there is more to be noted in detail about 
the game. There are two players. Each 
has an equal number of pins—Addy says 
two, but we were taught to play it with 
about fifteen or twenty for each player. 
The players sit at a small table opposite to 
eachother. Each throws his pins down before 
him, taking care not to let them lie too closely 
together or to cross each other. There should 
be twelve or fourteen inches between the 
pins of the players. If on putting the pins 
down any of them should fall so as to lie 
across another, one of the two must be 
taken up and dropped down again until 
this is no longer the case. Each player has 
a very long pin, or a darning or knitting 
needle, and with this tries to jerk up one of 
his pins so .as to make it lie across one of 
hisadversary’s; should he fail, he is punished 
by having his pin returned to him and one 
of his enemy’s pins as well, besides afford- 
ing the latter an opportunity of strengthen- 
ing his position by giving one away which 
is in a dangerous place. If he succeed, his 
opponent has to keep the extra pin; but it 
is lifted up and dropped again, for it must 
not be left lying crosswise. The game is 
won by the player who gets rid of all his pins 
first. We learnt this game—which, by the 
way, is a very dangerous game, so far as 
eyes are concerned — more than half a 
century ago from a very old lady who had 
been governess to Lady Byron, and have 
never met any one else who knew it. Mrs. 
Gomme seems to have few contributors from 
the North, and is not sufficiently familiar 
with a habit of transposing the position 
of certain letters which prevails there. In 
Scotland, for instance, ‘ bride” (especially 
in ballads) becomes ‘‘ burd’’; this is not 
the case in the north of England, but 
“burst’’ becomes ‘‘brust” there, and 
“ girdle” —a pan on which certain cakes 
are baked—“ griddle” ; ‘‘ curds,” ‘‘cruds”’ ; 
‘“‘ christen,’’ ‘kirsten ’’; ‘‘ Thorpe,” ‘‘Throp,”’ 





&c. This applies to a game which Mrs. 


Gomme calls ‘‘Corsicrown,” which is, y 
venture to think, only a local pronuncig. 


tion of ‘‘Crossicrown.”’ This view is borm 
out by the directions for playing it, whic 
begin thus :— 

‘A square figure is divided by four ling, 
which cross each other’ in the crown or centre 
Two of these lines connect the opposite angle 
and two the sides at the point of bisection,” 
This, by the way, is a game which is in thy 
North called ‘‘ Fox and Goose.” 

Under “Tig”—a game in which om 
player touches another and then runs away, 
to be pursued in turn, &c.—Mrs. Gomme, 
though she quotes from Mr. Addy tha 
‘after a boy has said ‘tig-poison’ he js 
not to be ‘ tigged’ again,” has not got th 
formula which in the north of Englanj 
secures immunity. This is :— 

Tig, tag, buzzom, bag, 

Last bat, poison, 
Being interpreted, ‘‘ buzzom”’ in the region 
in question means besom, or broom, ani 
‘bat ” is a blow. 

Then, too, she has omitted the last two 

lines of 

Ticky, ticky, touchwood, my black hen, 

She lays eggs for gentlemen ; 

Gentlemen come every day 

To see what my black hen does lay. 
This is said during the truce which prevail 
while the players are finding a bit of wood 
on which to lay their hands for safety before 
the game begins. 


find an opportunity when they are not 
touching wood. 

In the North the game of “ Paip” is 
played with five cherry-stones, and the five 
form what used to be called a ‘toor,” 
though we think it probable that this 


pence might buy ten for a penny and sell 
a ‘“‘toor” of the stones for the selfsame 
sum, which was certainly ‘‘ good business.” 
‘‘ Conquerors,’ or ‘‘ Conkers” as it is 


and the Midlands with the heavy-headed 


each armed with one of these weapons. Each 
tries with his own to strike off the head 
of the other’s. There are, however, some 
conquerors (the weapon is so called, too) 8 


them so dexterous, that sixty or more heads 
will fall to one vigorous growth. 

It would seem that Mrs. Gomme is in error 
when she translates (p. 316) ‘‘ papingo-aye” 
peacock. It is surely a parrot (papaget), 
which can learn a carol and carry it away; 
and we think, too, that the game of ‘ Pop 
goes the weasel”’ is not a traditionary game, 
but a vulgarized version of a dance of the 
same name in the early fifties, to the tune 
of which all kinds of vulgar rhymes were 
made, among them the verses she quotes. 

Under ‘‘Teesty-tosty” Mrs. Gomme writes: 

‘*A writer in Bye-gones for July, 1890, p. 142, 
says ‘ Tuswball’ means a bunch. He gives the 
following rhyme, used when tossing the ball 
(made of ‘the blossoms of cowslips collected 
together tied in a globular form ’) :— 


Tuswball, tuswhall, tell unto me 
What my sweetheart’s name shall be. 


Then repeating the letters of the alphabet until 
the ball falls, and the last letter will indicate the 





sweetheart’s name.” 


Sakae ee 


Itis recited by the player f 
who is afterwards to catch them if he caf 


was only the local pronunciation of ‘ tower.” } 
Cherries were not abundant in the village > 
we knew best, and a child possessed off 


called in the South, is played in the North > 


flower of the plantain. Two adversaries arf 


tough and strong, and some wielders of 
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We feel almost certain that this rhyme 
comes from a part of the country where w 
is pronounced something like y, and where 
cowslips are called, as they are in many 
parts of this country, ‘‘ tissies.” 

We are not certain that Mrs. Gomme 
knows that ‘‘down the red lane” means 
down some one’s throat, and that when, 
in ‘Shepherd and sheep,” the wolf tells 
the shepherd that his sheep have all gone 
down the Red Lane, he means that he 
himself has eaten them. We leave with 
regret this interesting and suggestive work. 
We rise from it with a feeling that, let 
people rail against early and imprudent 
marriages as they will, nothing will 
counterbalance the teaching of the games 
played in childhood, which almost all seem 
to point out that marriage is the whole duty 
of youth. 








The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. New Edition in 16Volumes, 
revised, with Introduction and Additional 
Lives of English Martyrs, Cornish and 
Welsh Saints, and a Full Index to the 
Entire Work. (Nimmo.) 


Tue inventor of stereotype plates has a 
great deal to answer for. In many cases 
he has prevented books from being revised 
at all, simply because the plates are there, 
and it is obviously cheaper to reprint from 
them than to set up the type afresh. In 
many other cases small corrections are let 
into the old plates, with the result that no 
corrections are made which can possibly be 
avoided, and the revision is left incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. The latter is the case 
with the ‘‘new edition” of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Hardly any 
entire plates have been sacrificed. Some- 
times only a single word has been inserted, 
where we can detect the correction by the 
irregular spacing. Sometimes a whole new 
clause is introduced, and the following lines 
are crowded to save adding a line. The oddest 
part of the business is that Messrs. Ballan- 
tyne, Hanson & Oo., who printed the addenda 
to vol. i., are made to assume responsibility 
for the entire typography, although reference 
to the first edition will show that it was set up 
by a different firm, whose imprint on p. 472 
has been carefully effaced. We do not 
think that this method of producing a 
“new edition” is praiseworthy or quite fair 
to the purchaser. The corrections, as we 
have said, are necessarily unsatisfactory. 
For instance, under December 29th Mr. 
Baring-Gould has expunged a note to the 
effect that three volumes of Robertson’s 
‘Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket’ have as yet appeared ; but a couple 
of lines earlier he has left standing the 
statement that these materials ‘‘ are being 
ublished,” although the work has now 
een finished for many years. The first 
volume alone is furnished with ‘ addenda,” 
in which the author modifies his favourable 
judgment of St. Francis de Sales; but a 
subsequent volume contains some pages to 
be substituted for these, since he has dis- 
covered that his corrections were based on 
second-rate authority. This is a wonderful 
way of bringing a book up to date. 

It is only, therefore, the volume of appendix 
which calls for notice here. This consists of 
a curious miscellany: ‘The Celtic Church 





and its Saints,’ ‘Brittany: its Princes and 
Saints,’ ‘Pedigrees of Saintly Families,’ 
‘A Celtic and English Kalendar of Saints 
proper to the Welsh, Cornish, Scottish, 
Irish, Breton, and English People’ (sic), 
‘Catalogue of the Materials available for 
the Pedigrees of the British Saints,’ and 
indices. If these headings sound miscel- 
laneous, the contents of the first chapter are 
still more so, and strangely out of keep- 
ing with the character of a collection of 
‘Lives of Saints.’ Mr. Baring-Gould dis- 
courses of the primitive anthropology of the 
British Isles, speculates how far the English 
settlement displaced the Celtic population, 
and delivers himself of a remarkable pane- 
gyric on Welsh Nonconformity. How he 
came to print such matter here we cannot 
suggest, fur so practised a writer must have 
been well aware that it was totally irrelevant. 
It is quite unnecessary to discuss whether 
his conclusions are sound or unsound. We 
are sorry to see, also, that he has adopted 
many of the unproved hypotheses of Mr. 
Willis Bund’s recent work, and that he 
accepts without question the bull whereby 
Hadrian 1V. is supposed to have granted 
Ireland to Henry II. Still, this first chapter 
contains a great deal that is germane to its 
subject, and throws light upon the lives of 
the Celtic saints; but the author speaks 
more of mythology and folk-lore than is 
becoming in a hagiographer. Much the 
same criticism may be applied to the second 
chapter, on Brittany ; it is a meritorious con- 
tribution to the study of the ethnology and 
ecclesiastical history of that region, but it is 
only indirectly concerned with its hagiology. 
The pedigrees which follow are distinctly 
useful and to the point, though they include 
much that is admittedly conjectural and not 
a little besides that is open to criticism. 
For example, almost all the dates of the 
later Merovingian kings require correction 
in view of the recent investigations of Bruno 
Klusch and Julien Havet. The spelling of 
names is, moreover, both here and elsewhere, 
capricious and often demonstrably incorrect. 
The calendar of Celtic and English saints is 
a serviceable addition ; all the lives included 
in previous volumes are registered, and many 
new ones inserted. It is a pity, however, that 
Mr. Baring-Gould has been so sparing in his 
references to authorities ; and the new edition 
would have been better without the illustra- 
tions. Many, indeed most, of the subjects are 
excellent; butthecuts are printed from old and 
worn blocks, or else from inferior‘new ones. 








La Reine Marie Antoinette. Par Pierre de 
Nolhac. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Marie Antoinette the Queen. From _ the 
French of Pierre de Nolhac.  Illus- 
trations from Contemporary Originals. 
(Paris, Goupil & Co.; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

Marie Antoinette. By Clara Tschudi. From 
the Norwegian by E. M. Cope. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

M. ve Notnac deals separately with the 

queen’s public policy, with her Court, and 

with her private life. The first of these 
subjects benefits most by his method. 

Within the space of a hundred pages he 

gives an animated, well-defined, and suc- 

cinct record of his heroine’s part in the 
government of France from the death of 





Louis XV. till the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in 1789. Four days after her accession 
she wrote to her mother :— 

‘*Though God caused me to be born in the 

rank I now occupy, I cannot help admiring the 
arrangement of Providence which has chosen 
me for the finest kingdom in Europe.” 
Now Providence happened to be represented 
by the man who had brought about her 
marriage, the Duc de Choiseul, and grateful 
admiration of him was the mainspring of 
her early policy. It was this feeling which, 
when she found it impossible to reinstate 
him as minister, prompted her to drive from 
office by repeated insults Choiseul’s old rival 
and Du Barry’s protégé, the Duc d’Aiguillon. 
By so doing she directly opposed the wishes 
of Maria Theresa and the advice of Mercy, 
who argued that though D’Aiguillon was a 
wretched creature in every way, yet till 
affairs in Poland were more settled he was 
a convenient minister so far as Austria 
was concerned. However, at that period the 
young sovereign seemed impervious alike 
to political reason and to political ambition. 
Vainly did her mother urge her so to use 
her influence that the chief ministers should 
feel they owed their elevation to her. Satis- 
fied with the overthrow of D’Aiguillon, she 
took no interest in the choice of his suc- 
cessor. Presently, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the ministers, the queen’s 
devotion to Choiseul led her to interfere 
with the course of justice and to save 
from condemnation his friend the Comte 
de Guines, charged with questionable prac- 
tices during his embassy in England. The 
scandal was great, and created all the ani- 
mosity of a faction fight, for the whole of 
the D’Aiguillon party worked against the 
queen and the accused. When next the 
Duc d’Aiguillon waited on her, to receive 
her directions respecting a royal review, 
she replied, ‘‘Why, sir, do you not go 
to St. Vrain to take the orders of Madame 
du Barry?” Soon, with feminine vindictive- 
ness, she boasted of having achieved her 
enemy’s exile. Kaunitz took alarm at ‘the 
increasing imprudences of our amiable little 
queen,” whilst her mother joined her re- 
monstrances to those of Mercy. Then the 
instability of Marie Antoinette’s character 
appeared, and she talked of recalling the 
exile. 

The next phase in her policy—if such 
aterm can be applied to a series of petty 
intrigues— dates from the period when 
she became ‘‘the prisoner of her friend- 
ship’’; when ‘‘all the offices of state went 
to the Polignacs and their associates; when 
the treasury was at their disposal” ; when 
‘from the Court the discontent reached the 
city, then the provinces ; when it penetrated the 
middle classes and the people ; when the queen’s 
name, linked with that of Polignac, was every- 
where heard in ribald songs of hatred.” 

In consequence of her antipathy (a feeling 
fostered by Choiseul’s sarcasms) Malesherbes 
retired. Turgot also, whose conduct in the 
Guines affair had offended her, and whose 
financial reforms curbed her extravagances, 
only desired to submit his plan of retrench- 
ment to the king before tendering his re- 
signation. He was not given time. Had 
the queen’s rancour been allowed full play, 
“Turgot,” said Mercy, “was to have 
been dismissed and sent to the Bastille 
on the same day that the Comte de Quines” 
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was to be declared duke.” The minister 
thus disgraced, whose reforms might 
have modified the Revolution and saved 
the monarchy, had by his honesty as 
Controller-General gained the love of the 
people, who now recognized in his fall 
the queen’s work. ‘Such a result of her 
influence may some day draw down upon 
her the just reproaches of the king, and 
even of the whole nation,” was Mercy’s 
comment on an act which M. de Nolhac 
characterizes as perhaps the gravest in 
Marie Antoinette’s whole career. From the 
days of her girlhood her one conception of 
foreign policy had been to sustain ‘the 
alliance” and to hate Prussia. These ideas 
had been developed by the insidious pressure 
put upon her by her mother; hence more 
excusable, perhaps, than her conduct towards 
Turgot were Marie Antoinette’s passionate 
attempts in 1778 to get the pretensions of 
Joseph II. to Lower Bavaria supported by 
her husband’s ministers, or, failing that, to 
obtain the dismissal of Vergennes. Never- 
theless ‘‘from henceforth the Queen of 
France has received the fatal name that she 
will never lose: the Austrian!” 

Her defiance of Maurepas at the close 
of his career by securing to Castries the 
ministry of the navy and to Ségur that of 
war was not unfavourably received, whilst 
the temporary countenance she bestowed 
on Necker seemed to mark a pause in her 
recklessness. But as soon as Calonne, thanks 
to the Polignac interest, became Controller 
of Finance, Marie Antoinette hastened to 
utilize the subserviency of one who con- 
cealed his dislike to her by anticipating her 
every caprice. The people were starving, 
and the State was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, but, as the queen confessed, when 
she asked for 50,000 francs Calonne would 
give her 100,000. The mere expenses of 
her wardrobe rose from 120,000 francs in 
1776 to 252,000 francs in 1785 :— 

‘* Bertin, her milliner, no longer condescended 
to details in her bills, but boldly set down 
6,000 francs for a New Year’s Day gown, and 
that without including the material.” 

In 1785 came the affair of the diamond 
necklace. No one esteemed the cardinal ; 
but Marie Antoinette by her favouritism 
had offended all save “‘ the band of thieves,” 
as Kaunitz called the Polignac clique. Hence 
it was not the people alone who hesitated 
to accept the queen’s word, nor did the 
calumnies against her proceed only from 
eee of the Lamotte type. Comte de la 

arck testified that ‘‘the pretext for the 
accusations of the revolutionary tribunal in 
1793 against Marie Antoinette must be 
sought for in slanders and lies circulated 
against her by the Court from 1785 to 
1788.” These obscene productions, our 
author assures us, are to be fourd in 
pamphlets and manuscript collections 
adorned with the armorial bearings of 
nobles and the book-plates of women. 
Already judged and found wanting, she 
might have found safety in the coming storm 
by effacing herself. However, she had 
by this time become enamoured of power 
and its display; and the control over her 
husband which she was now acknowledged 
to possess was used according to the em- 
peror’s dictation. When his demands for 
the opening of the Scheldt forced France 
to move to the aid of the Dutch, the secret 





information supplied him by the queen 
would have come more appropriately from a 
hired spy. During Calonne’s tenure of office 
Marie Antoinette had been happy in the 
command of the public purse. But when he 
was succeeded by Brienne, the nominee of 
Joseph II., she attained the whole desire of 
her heart, and Mercy reports to his sovereign 
that ‘‘ the queen finds in the [ new] minister 
all the devotion which will make it more than 
ever easy for her to order the monarchy.” 
When with the disgrace of Brienne and the 
recall of Necker M. de Nolhac ends his 
study of the queen’s attempts ‘to rule affairs 
of state,” he has sufficiently proved that 
Fouquier - Tinville’s indictment of the 
prisoner of the Conciergerie was in some 
respects but a natural exaggeration of fact. 

Abundant details, some hitherto un- 
published, are given of those ‘inordinate 
pleasures’”’ in which, according to Marie 
Antoinette’s ‘‘acte d’accusation,”’ she had 
‘“‘abominably squandered the finances of 
France (fruit of the sweat of the people).” 
Probably in the public imagination the most 
reprehensible of these excesses was Trianon, 
which is here described with all the autho- 
rity and erudition that might be expected 
from the able ‘‘ Conservateur du Musée de 
Versailles.” Excellent also are the sketches 
of those who at different times possessed the 
queen’s confidence—of the Comte d’Artois, 
for instance, whom we are glad to see 
depicted in his true colours, “the most 
worthless young man in France,’’ who was 
seldom so innocently engaged as when learn- 
ing at Trianon the business of a rope-dancer, 
but who, nevertheless, was the only friend 
Marie Antoinette found in the royal family, 
and the chief instigator of her earlier follies. 
Due attention is paid to the Polignacs, who 
in four years secured to themselves appoint- 
ments worth 500,000 francs a year. When 
denied the gift of a part of the royal domain, 
they exacted as compensation a dower of 
800,000 francs for the daughter of their 
house on her marriage with the Duc de 
Guiche. But large sums were the vogue: 
the debts of the Prince de Guémené, whose 
wife was ‘“‘Gouvernante des Enfants de 
France,” amounted to 33,000,000 francs. 

In sumptuousness the English version of 
M. de Nolhac’s work forms a fit sequel to the 
beautiful volume, ‘ Marie Antoinette, Dau- 
phine,’ issued by the same house in 1897. 
The translation, however, seems to have been 
made from some French edition less recent 
and less complete than that before us; never- 
theless, it bears signs of haste: inverted 
commas are scattered in senseless profusion ; 
too frequently there occur renderings such 
as that of fatblesse by ‘‘ kindness,” and “la 
bonne de ses enfants” by ‘the care- 
taker of her children,” whilst ‘‘ Chaque 
jour elle attaque leministre [ 7.¢. D’Aiguillon ] 
chez le roi’? becomes “‘ Day after day she 
attacked the minister on the subject of 
D’Aiguillon, when with the king,” and 
‘‘une robe de percale blanche” is turned 
into ‘‘a print gown.” The chief object of 
the translator's notes would seem to be to 
advertise an indifferent work on Count Fer- 
sen, which appeared in English some four 
years ago. Nor are the engravings as a rule 
quite so well rendered as in the preceding 
volume. The beautiful group by Wertmiiller 
of the queen and her two children is want- 
ing in clearness. 











The mental calibre of the class of readers 
for which Mlle. Tschudi caters is thus jn. 
dicated: ‘‘I touch on political events on] 
when it is necessary in order to explain the 
course of my narrative.” Yet the trang. 
lator’s preface extols ‘‘the research,” ‘im. 
portance, and enduring historical value” of 
this ‘‘monograph.” The volume is a mere 
collection of gossip from the usual sources, 


Sometimes we come upon unavowed appro. | 


priations from recent historians. French 
names fare badly, whilst we would observe 
that a “Savoyard’” does not invariably 
mean ‘‘a man from Savoy.” The two 
million francs spent on the maintenance 
of Trianon ought to be spread not over 
“twelve,” but fifteen years. There may 
have been a “‘ Bishop of Saint Sulpice,”’ but 
we have failed to find such a dignitary in 
the list which M. A. Brette gives of the 
prelates who, in 1789, had jurisdiction in 
France. 








The New Far East. By Arthur Didsy. With 
12 Illustrations by Kubota Beisen, a 


Cartoon by the German Emperor, and ¥ 


Map. (Cassell & Co.) 


On the cover of this book are three legends 
in Chinese, syllabic Korean, and Japanese 
hiragana. In the preface the Chinese cha- 
racters are read Shin yuen tong, and the 
Japanese syllabics Shin kiokuto. Both are 
wrong. The Chinese phrase (which is bad 
Chinese) should read Hsin yiian tung, and 
the Japanese one Arata naru higashi no hate. 
Neither to an ordinary educated Chinaman 
nor to an ordinary educated Japanese would 
either phrase convey what is meant by the 
expression ‘‘The New Far East”; nor would 
any Far-Eastern writer use such terms to 
render that expression. This is a bad 
beginning, and the overstrained Jingoism 
of the latter pages of the present volume 
forms a bad ending to this new account of 
the Far East by one who does not appear 
ever to have been there. One may know 
something of many countries without having 
visited any of them; but to know anything 
worth knowing, or at least worth publish- 
ing, of China or Japan, one must have 
resided there, mixed with the people, and 
possessed some command of the spoken lan- 
guage, for in the countries east of Singapore 
the origins and course of history, science, 
literature, and religion have been funda- 
mentally different from the springs and 
evolution of a civilization based, as is that 
of the West, upon the heritage of Greece, 
Rome, and Judea. Hence Mr. Didsy’s 
compilation at the best presents a view of 
the later phases in Far-Kastern history as 
set forth in various publications, and adds 
nothing new to our knowledge of a subject 
which is profoundly interesting, but with 
which no living person is fully equipped to 
deal—the relations, present and future, of 
the three Far-Eastern states to each other 
and to the West. 

Omitting its treatment of Korea from 
consideration, we may shortly describe the 
book as extravagant alike in its adulation 
of Japan, its depreciation of China, its 
Russophobia, and its exaltation of the country 
Mr. Didsy loves best—our own and his. 
Nevertheless, it is readable enough, agree- 
ably and lucidly written, not devoid of a cer- 
tain humour, and if not well, at least funnily 
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illustrated by a Japanese artist, who, floating 
between the style of the Yedo meisho and 
that of a European schoolboy with a taste 
for pictorial scribbling, has achieved some 
truly remarkable results. 

The New Far East is not very old, 
according to our author. It was no further 
back than September, 1894, that the Yalu 
fight proclaimed its birth to an amazed 
world. This is a truth in one sense, though 
a truth rhetorically stated. The world, as 
represented by the Western press, was indeed 
amazed, but only because that press is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the East, and in its 
struggle for existence fastens with avidity 
upon any new sensational phase. The 
defeat of the Chinese was a foregone con- 
clusion, just as was that of the Taipings by 
the Ever- Victorious Army; a relatively slight 
superiority of equipment and organization 
is sufficient in modern warfare to ensure 
victory, and China had neither equip- 
ment nor organization. It is rash to form 
a judgment upon the military power of 
Japan until her armaments have been con- 
fronted with trained forces, not with un- 
organized rabbles. Even as things were, the 
Japanese in their short struggle lost many 
times more men than the allied forces did 
in the much more protracted contest with 
China known in the Far East as the “last 
China war.” Much as Mr. Didsy loves 
Britain, he misses no opportunity of a fling 
at his countrymen, and especially at our 
conduct before and during the Japano- 
Chinese war. Among other faults he 
enumerates—quae nune perscribere longum est 
—we highly offend these sensitive islanders, 
who dwell upon the other side of Asia, by 
calling them ‘‘Japs.” He is not aware that 
for scores of years they have called us by 
monosyllables in common with most other 
Western peoples—Yei, Fu, Bei, &c.; and the 
pretty designations to which, not seldom and 
more often of late than of old, they treat us 
in their newspapers, in their streets, and in 
their byways, are perhaps unknown to him. 
There is no difficulty in showing what every 
one who really knows Japan is aware of—that 
apart from our faults of manner, a dislike 
too emphatically displayed of inaccuracy, and 
occasional downright injustices born of an 
ignorance of Japan due largely to the action 
of Japan herself, the Japanese (who owe the 
—— of the party of unity mainly to 
British advice and countenance) have no 
serious nor semi-serious ground of complaint 
against British policy in the Far East from 
a later, if not from an earlier period than 
the early sixties. 

As to the China war, it was as much and 
as little justifiable as the raid of Hideyoshi 
upon Korea nearly 400 years ago. There 
was no casus belli, political or moral ; it was 
hare, bold burglary from beginning to end. 
It was as short-sighted as it was immoral— 
their own arrest of their triumphant march 
showed that—and the Japanese could not 
have held the Manchurian shores of them- 
selves for any length of time, and it was 
injudicious to suppose that Russia would 
permit them to establish themselves in a 
position of permanent predominance in 
North China. Their punishment was swift 


and exemplary. They were thrust uncere- 
moniously out of their conquests, and prac- 
tically excluded in Korea from a predomi- 
nance to which Japan really had some claim. 


Ever since the war, despite the enormous 
indemnity extorted, each year has shown a 
deficit in the Japanese budget. And the 
legitimate influence in the China seas which 
the Japanese might well have gained by a 
prudent policy they have lost by adopting 
one of pretentious adventure. Theirs has 
been a policy of sound, not of substance, 
which perhaps meets with the approval of 
the curio-lovers of the Japan Society, but 
has alienated the three hundred millions 
of China to whom the people of Nippon 
owe what literature, science, and philosophy 
they possess (apart from recent importations 
from Europe), and the whole of their kango 
and gagen, or language of books and 
society. 

Mr. Didésy’s observations on China and 
its awakening do not call for much re- 
mark. The conditions that favoured the 
rapid adoption of Western ideas in Japan 
do not exist in China; and so far as 
movement in that direction is pro- 
gress, progress is slow in the latter 
country. But it will be sure, and free 
from the absurdities that characterized the 
development of Japan during the seventies. 
In fact, China has but to change the sub- 
jects of her public examination system 
and make the necessary modifications in her 
educational policy to provide herself with 
civil and military services that will fully 
meet the needs of the Tatsing empire. 

With one caution we must close this notice. 
Mr. Didsy ‘‘ maintains the superiority of the 
Japanese social system,” referring to the 
relations of men and women in that country. 
The Japanese social system is based upon the 
abjectsubjectionof women. Whether the free- 
dom of women in England and America leads 
to the inferiority of their morality compared 
with that of their Japanese sisters—Mr. Didsy 
‘ventures to maintain that such is really the 
case”—is a question that must be left to 
the judgment of those who have resided 
in Japan and known, by daily experience of 
eye and ear, what sort of a conception of 
female virtue obtains in that country. 








The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley: New 
Details from Unpublished Documents. By 
Dr. Guido Biagi. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Wirn every disposition to be edified, we 

have failed to discover any sufficient reason 

for the existence of this book which appeared 

in Italian six years ago. It furnishes a 

few illustrative details from certain official 

archives in Italy; and these, even if not 
always worthy of absolute confidence, de- 
rive from their official character the right 
to figure as foot-notes or an appendix toa 
life of Shelley. They have even sufficient 
interest to form the main substance of a 
magazine article or a sixteen-page pamphlet ; 
but to blow them out into a book it has 
been necessary to print the 175 pages of 
that book with very little reading per page, 
and to lay under liberal contribution Mrs. 

Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny (chiefly 

him), and Prof. Dowden. Of course it is a 

compliment to our literature on the part of 

a learned Italian like Dr. Biagi to take so 

much interest in the poet, but we fear he 

has chosen a field already swept bare. 
The extracts from English authorities 
are frequently unacknowledged—mere para- 





phrases, sometimes, from the first into the 





third person, and not infrequently, when 
given in inverted commas, they are mis- 
quoted. Generally speaking, there does 
not seem to be any ulterior reason for mis- 
quotation; but throughout the book there 
is a lamentable omission of exact refer- 
ence. Dr. Biagi cites as from ‘‘ Trelawney”’ 
“agp which are not to be found as 

e gives them in the ‘ Narrative of the 
Loss of the Boat,’ &c., published by Leigh 
Hunt in ‘ Lord Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries’ (1828), or in th» first edition 
of Trelawny’s ‘Recollections of the Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron’ (1858), or in 
the rewritten and enlarged ‘Records of 
Shelley, Byron, and the Author’ (2 vols., 
1878). A suspicion arises that many of 
these misquoted passages have at some 
time been translated into Italian, and have 
now been retranslated by Dr. Biagi into 
English without verification by the original, 
whether of 1858 or of 1878. The professed 
aim of the book is to furnish new de- 
tails of Shelley’s last days from unpublished 
documents ; but there is little, if anything, 
elucidating Shelley’s last days, and before 
the reader comes to any new Gatails he has to 
go through 73 pages made up of extracts 
and paraphrases with a few not especially 
useful tags. Here is a sample (the passage, 
of course, refers to Mary Shelley) :— 

‘**The days pass,’ she wiites after the 
terrible event, ‘pass one after another, and we 
still live. ‘* Adonais” is not Keats’ elegy, but 
his very own.’ Who knows how often she read 
and re-read it in those twenty-nine long years 
during which she outlived him, wilowed vestal 
of her one and only love? The proof is found 
in a copy of the Pisan edition of this poem 
that she possessed, where after her death a tiny 
silken sack was found among the pages, con- 
taining ashes taken by her from his funeral 
urn.” 

Dr. Biagi fails to append his authorities, 
and when (p. 135), after discussing ‘‘ the 
poetic episode of the heart saved from 
the flames,” he identifies the heert (as far 
as he believes in its salvation) with the 
contents of the bag, he is equally silent as 
to the source of his information. The fact 
is that Trelawny (constantly speli ‘‘Tre- 
lawney ” in this book) certainly saved some 
of the ashes, consisting of fragments of 
charred bone—some from the skull; and if 
the heart episode is not true, there is no 
occasion to connect it with the silk bag of 
ashes on the ground (we presume that to 
be the ground) that Prof. Dowden accepts 
the family tradition that the ‘‘ embrowned 
ashes, now shrunk and withered,” which 
she had secretly treasured, and which were 
found after her death ‘‘in a copy of the 
Pisa edition of ‘Adonais,’ at the page 
which tells how death is swallowed up in 
immortality,” were ‘‘the relics of Shelley’s 
heart.”” Any competent doctor could say of 
what sort of tissue they consist if they are 
still in existence. 

For our own part, we do not think Dr. 
Biagi’s evidence against Trelawny’s verazity 
in this matter is strong enough to shake the 
heart story. It is the text(or rather a transla- 
tion) of the official report of the exhumation 
and cremation of Shelley’s remains. Tre- 
lawny joined Capt. Simoncini in signiag 
what was required by the quarantine autho- 
rities, in order that he might get away with 
the ashes; probably he would not have 





scrupled about any such small departure 
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from exactitude as “respectable” British 
travellers are constantly guilty of with no 
better reason than a desire to do a little 
amateur smuggling. But what did he sign, 
after all? He signed a formal certificate 
that he and his colleagues 

‘* caused it to be exhumed, and found only the 
bones of the said corpse, the flesh having been 
consumed by the lime which had been placed 
over it in the act of inhumation, according to 
the regulations now in force, which bones were 
placed, with the usual sanitary precautions, in 
a cast-iron furnace, and then burnt and reduced 
to ashes.” 

The quicklime had to be certified to have 
done what it was put there to do, ¢.¢., to 
have consumed the flesh; nothing, mark, 
is said about the contents of the thorax; 
and these, even had they been “ flesh,” 
were not found when the body was un- 
covered, for the bones, according to Tre- 
lawny, did not separate as Williams’s had 
done ; and it was only after being placed in 
the furnace that the body fell apart. Now 
the case against Trelawny is that, in giving 
an English version of the official report, he 
abridged the passage about the state of the 
remains thus :— 

‘*'We caused the ground to be opened and 
found the remains of the above-mentioned 
corpse. The said remains were placed in an 
iron furnace, there burnt and reduced to ashes.” 
Of course he saw that, if that vivid recol- 
lection which he set down with such pic- 
turesque vigour had not betrayed him, he 
and Simoncini must have been a little too 
lenient to the quicklime, which could not 
have done its work so well as they certified. 

Dr. Biagi must be remarkably innocent 
if he seriously thinks that Trelawny’s scudi 
would not have settled promptly any quaim 
of conscience arising out of the excessive 
commendation of 

A bucketful of Italian quicklime, 

or out of the filching of the heart from the 
furnace, for that matter. He must indeed 
have observed himself, when he went to 
Viareggio to collect, catechize, and photo- 
graph all those grim old men who might 
possibly have been present when the crema- 
tion took place—and their presence was 
wanted to discredit Trelawny on another 
point—that they were all, after sixty-eight 
years, prepared to take him to the very spot 
and swear they saw it done there. Perhaps, 
for scudi enough, each would have 
sworn to a different spot; but it would 
have been prudent of Dr. Biagi to take 
them one by one to identify the exact place, 
and secure himself against collusion. Had 
he done this, and so obtained an unsophisti- 
cated consensus, we should have felt more 
confidence in the identification. ‘‘ We re- 
paired thither,” says Dr. Biagi, ‘‘ with the 
Captain of the Port and such of theold men as 
had been present at the scene, and succeeded 
in identifying it with tolerable accuracy.” 
By “tolerable accuracy’’ we should certainly 
not understand that all the old men agreed 
absolutely in their testimony; but the ex- 
pression may be profitably set beside the 
words at p. 120 :— 

‘* But it is in vain to strive after exact identi- 
fication of the spot at the present day from the 
traces found in the romantic description of the 
romantic captain, written as best he could from 
the confused memories surging in his brain.” 

Obviously Trelawny, writing his recollec- 
tions more at large a quarter of a century 





after the event, mixed up the scenery of the 
two cremations, which took place several 
miles apart; but he left no real doubt on 
even this point ; for whereas he talks of the 
absence of human habitations from the site 
of Shelley’s cremation, he left standing in 
1858 the precise statements that Shelley was 
buried where he was washed ashore, and 
that that was where there were plenty of 
habitations, viz., at Viareggio (in the 
narrative of 1828 he had used the still 
more precise words ‘‘ very near the town’’). 
Hence it is quite clear he could not have 
hoped or wished to deceive; and the whole 
literary treatment of his memories and docu- 
ments was neither less nor more free than 
was tolerated forty years ago in work of 
this class. Exact editing was not in vogue ; 
but we seriously doubt whether Dr. Biagi’s 
collection of documents and old men with 
portentous memories has really carried the 
identification of the place much (if any) 
further. However, he does set Trelawny’s 
topography right on one point, and that an 
interesting one: he identifies as Bocca del 
Serchio (that is, as the mouth of the stream 
on which Shelley and Williams success- 
fully studied in 1821 the art of getting 
drowned) the impossible name ‘‘ Bocca 
Lericcio’’ given by Trelawny as that of the 
place two miles from which Williams was 
cast up. 

In deference to a pathetic little handbill 
which accompanies this book, and craves 
indulgence for the Italian compositors who 
set it up, we refrain from specifying the 
many errors of the press. The same plea 
will not serve to excuse the poor execution 
of the illustrations, which ought to have 
been either well done or left out. The two 
portraits of Shelley, one of Leigh Hunt, 
and most of the views of houses, tombs, &c., 
neither add to our knowledge nor are they 
decorative. The portraits of Edward and 
Jane Williams and Edward Shenley would 
have been worth having if well done. So 
would the portrait given as that of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the original of which is 
really an admirable portrait of Mary 
Shelley, so like the late Sir Percy Shelley 
in feature and expression as to be almost 
startling. The worst picture in the book, 
save only the portrait of Shenley, is the 
reproduction of a crude drawing labelled 
‘¢The two Yachts ‘Bolivar’ and ‘Don Juan,’ 
from a sketch by E. E. Williams in the 
British Museum.” No evidence is adduced in 
support of the position that Williams meant 
to represent the Don Juan by means of the 
thoroughly orthodox schooner depicted at 
the top of this sketch with her flags blow- 
ing diametrically in the opposite direction 
from those of the boat doing duty (colour- 
ably enough) for the Bolivar, The schooner 
was probably one which Williams saw on 
one of his voyages with Shelley in the summer 
of 1822; but that he can have meant her for 
Shel!ey’s boat is out of thequestion. Shelley’s 
boat was en undecked yawl, and we already 
possess in Trelawny’s book an exact and 
careful little drawing of her by the man 
who got her built, Capt. Daniel Roberts. 
She was just as orthodox a yawl as the 
Williams boat is an orthodox fore-and-aft- 
rigged schooner; and none but those who 
do not know a mainmast from a mizzen- 
mast or a mainsail from a driver could 
possibly suppose Williams, who had hauled 








every sheet on board the Don Juan, and 
knew every line of her design and rigging, 
capable of deliberately and carefully draw. 
ing her as a schooner. 

It is true the term ‘schooner-rigged,” 
and even “schooner,” is loosely used now 
and again throughout Shelleyan literature 
in passages about the ill-starred boat, 
and the Bolivar (a three-masted square. 
rigged vessel) shares the same fate at least 
once; indeed, it would seem as if the word 
“schooner” was in use at that time among 
non-nautical folk to designate small plea- 
sure yachts. To adopt a lax use of a 
conversational term, however, is a different 
thing from drawing what is unmistakably 


a strict schooner to represent what was © 


really a yawl. Williams krew too much 


about boats for that, from his midship- 


man days onward. Dr. Biagi’s documents 
as printed in English (and it would be 
really useful to have the Italian originals) 
tend to confuse this matter of the boat. In 
one of these documents she is described 
(p. 78) as ‘‘a small boat shaped like a 
brig,” in another (p. 87) as ‘a small 
brigantine”; then (p. 143), in the report of 
her recovery from the bottom of the sea, as 
‘‘ a small vessel, schooner-rigged,’’ although 
she was not rigged at all, mast, mizzen- 
mast, and bowsprit having all gone by the 
board; and, lastly, in a document which 
transforms Capt. Roberts into ‘‘ Lord Daniel 
Roberts,” shefigures simply as ‘‘theschooner 
recovered by the two fishing - smacks” 
(p. 146). On this point we have only to add 
that Trelawny’s words about what his Genvese 
mate discovered on board a fishing-boat are 
‘‘an English-made oar, that he thought he 
had seen in Shelley’s boat.” Dr. Biagi, 

rofessing to quote Trelawny, says “an 

nglish oar which he believed that he had 
seen on board Shelley’s schooner.”’ This, 
of course, fits the so-called drawing of the 
Don Juan better; but it needs explanation. 
Nevertheless the little drawing is an interest- 
ing relic of Williams, and it is a pity it is 
not better rendered. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Touch of the Sun. By Emilia Aylmer 
Gowing. (Burleigh.) 

Mrs. Ayitmer Gowrno’s story is not likely 
to leave behind it any lasting impression. 
The irreconcilability of race with race is 
good enough as a theme to build romance 
round. But in this case all is not made of 
the motive that might have been. The 
relations between certain Eurasians and 
Londoners are not treated with marked 
ability. Yet the Oriental and the European 
conceptions of the tender passion are suffi- 
ciently well contrasted. The dialogue is 
poor; the talkers express themselves in a 
very mediocre kind of way. Also there is, 
or seems to be, a lack of adequate motive 
for the action of some of the principal 
people. Yet some better pages in ‘A Touch 
of the Sun’ may cause it to be approved by 
some novel-readers. 





Mary Dominic, By Grace Rhys. (Dent & Co.) 


Tue name of the author of ‘ Mary Dominic’ 
is new—at least it is new to one reader. The 
book shows a fresh and promising touch, 
yet the motive is as old as the hills—or, at 
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any rate, as old as the coming of the human 
race. It is nothing more nor less than the 
betrayal and desertion of an Irish girl of 


humble birth by a man of position and 
influence. It serves, in certain general 


indications, to show that a sadly familiar ' 
theme may be, in the right hands, invested | 


with a new aspect. It premises in the 


author more than a little spontaneity of | 


view and genuine talent. The personality 
of Mary Dominic is not laid on the common 
and conventional lines of every-day fiction. 
We are introduced to the wild country girl 
at the age of fifteen, with the figure of a 
woman and the heart of a child—an un- 
taught rustic, yet with the dainty fancies 
and romantic illusions of her country- 
women. There is still something beautiful, 
untamed, and innocent about her when, at 
scarcely seventeen years of age, she, with 
her child in her arms, is thrust from her 
farmhouse home into the wilderness of this 
world—a lonely bogland—there to ‘‘ fend” 
for herself. Some pleasing traits of Irish 
character in humble life are drawn out by 
her distressful position. Some of the people 
are lightly, and in some cases insufficiently 
drawn. A characteristic, here or there 
noted as though important, is allowed to 
drop aside with no further mention. Fancy 
and observation are shown in the natural 
as well as human surroundings. A tragic 
air, both national and individual in a 
manner, informs the whole picture. The 
humorous under-side of sadness is not so 
markedly shown as in some stories of Irish 
life recently noticed in these columns. 


Misconception. By Mrs. Faure Walker. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Goop intentions only will not make good 
literature. There is nothing in Mrs. Faure 
Walker’s novel on which an indulgent critic 
can comment favourably. The narrative 
passages are disfigured by conversational 
or epistolary phrases on nearly every page, 
and the dialogue is weak and ineffective. 
The story is devoid of interest and incident, 
and wanders aimlessly to an impotent con- 
clusion. The book might be read by girls 
in their early teens, though it can hardly be 
recommended as a gift. 








RECENT VEESE, 

Points of View, and other Poems, By G. 
Colmore. (Gay & Bird.)—George Colmore ex- 
pounds one of her points of view in her pre- 
face. ‘*I have often doubted,” says she, 
“whether sufficient weight is given...... to the dif- 
ference in the degree of moral damage caused by 
a difference in the standard by which conduct is 
tested. Nothing destroys moral fibre so much as 
conduct which a man’s or woman’s own standard 
condemns ; and destruction of moral character means 
incapacity to improve: but, on the other hand, 
conduct which is not beneath an individual's own 
standard—however reprehensible from the point 
of view of the community at large—does not totally 
destroy moral fibre; and if once that individual 
can be induced to raise his standard, there may be 
sufficient moral strength in him to enable him to 
live up to it.” 

These observations, sound as they are, seem 
more fitted for the opening of a philosophical 
disquisition than to serve as introduction to a 
volume of verse. But a point of view is, after 
all, of some use, even in poetry, a fact too much 
ignored by many of our minor versifiers. It 
will lend coherence, if not originality, to prose ; 
while to try, if sentiment and imagination 


points of view in a series of monologues. There 
are poems spoken from ‘‘ the pavement,” from 
‘*the workhouse,” from ‘* boudoirs,” from ‘‘a 
respectable position,” from ‘‘a smoking-room,” 
from ‘‘a madhouse,” and even from ‘‘a coflin.” 
; The monologue, perhaps, of all literary forms 
presents the most superficial attraction to the 
novice, the most difticulty to the artist. Per- 
| sons speaking of themselves, and of themselves 
to themselves, seldom speak the truth, and it 
needs all the subtlety and psychological finesse 
of a Browning or an old priest to develope the 
fine gold thread and to make the reality shine 
out through the misty web of half-truths. George 
Colmore’s characters speak so frankly,so straight- 
forwardly, that their soliloquies fail to convince. 
For example, a lady, ‘‘from a boudoir,” says:— 


I sometimes wonder if you dream, 
You women of the toiling class, 

What thought may rise when a woman s eyes 
Meet her own eyes in the glass: 


A woman born, I mean, like me, 
To luxury and careless ease, 
To pass her days in the subtle ways 
Of seeking how to please. 
This is too direct. One can hardly tell whether 
the lady speaks to herself or whether, in an un- 
fortunate fit of expansion, she unbosoms herself 
ona platform. The necessary subtlety is lack- 
ing; the analysis is too obvious; the work 
resembles a thoughtful prose penned by a heavy 
hand, and cut up somewhat arbitrarily into 
metrical lengths. Aud yet as one closes the 
book one feels that, whether or no George Col- 
more’s work is admirable, it is at least interest- 
ing. The workmanship shows an imperfectly 
applied study of the work of Browning ; it is 
sometimes clumsy, often crude. Yet one thing 
shall be counted to the author for righteousness : 
she never seeks to veil a bald idea under a 
wreath of the ready-made flowers of speech. 
Such as it is, her style is her own. The plain- 
spoken sympathy with sad and suffering women 
is pleasant to meet. Perhaps the best poem in 
the volume is one which strikes a lower and 
more personal note than the rest :— 
THE ONLY WAY, 

Because I’ve been unhappy all the day, 

I call to you a little in the night : 

Quite softly, so I should not hurt your rest, 

And not with any cry of sorrow, lest 

My darkness should break in upon your light. 


Yet I call sadly, for my heart is sad : 

But then I think, you are so far away, 

So very far, that as my voice draws near 

The sorrow will be lost, and you will hear 

Just murmurings, not the sad things that I say. 


I speak so softly, yet I long, I long 

To let my heart forth, tell you all my pain! 

And now the passionate tears begin to flow, 

And sobs come—Nay, sorrow ’s too strong, and so 

The only way is to be quiet again. 
Poems of a Country Gentleman. By Sir 
George Douglas, Bart. (Longmans.)—Writers 
of verse threaten us on every hand—vwriters 
drawn from all ranks, all classes. But if 
there were a rank or could be a class from 
which we imagined we had little to fear, the 
rank was certainly that of baronet, and the 
class that of country gentleman. Yet here is 
a slim volume to give our hopes the lie. The 
book is unpretentious enough, barring the pro- 
bably unconscious snobbery of its title, and 
the verses are of a straightforward, manly cha- 
racter. We feel kindly towards the writer, 
only we wish he had never thought of writing. 
Such poems as these might well be published for 
private circulation among his friends. For the 
world in general they have but little interest. 
A love of nature breathes in the book, and it 
reveals a pleasant and genial character. And 
the passion for writing verses is one of the most 
innocent inspired in our fallen nature: to in- 
dulge it is no sin. It is natural that a man like 
Sir George Douglas, having a loving acquaintance 
with the literature of his own and other lands, 
should long to be himself among those who 
write. But why, one asks wearily, publish ? 


Pan: a Collection of Lyrical Poems. By 
Rose Haigh Thomas. (Bliss, Sands & Co.)— 


there seems to have been in the literature of 
all countries a comparative dearth of nature- 
poems. But the fashion once set, it has been 
followed but too freely and faithfully ; the flood- 
gates once opened by genius, the tide has 
flowed in resistless, bearing on its breast a 
hundred vessels freighted with platitudes, 
whole argosies of the totally uninteresting. This 
fuss about natural objects is very definitely of 
our age—an age that allows art to lean on photo- 
graphy, and confuses the aims of painting and 
literature. The Greeks, dominated by the 
intense and compelling force of human passion, 
saw nature either in personifications or as the 
background to the emotions of men. And when 
we do find in Greek poetry a descriptive touch, 
it comes to us with all the power and passion of 
the great Greek artat its back ; it doesnot stagger 
alone, weak and colourless, in empty and vapid 
protest against things human and strong. Such 
@ pitch have we reached now that our poets are 
not content to describe the scenery of their own 
country, but wander abroad with a notebook, 
and presently send to press a species of rhymed 
Baedeker, forgetting that the only country which 
fits a man’s verse is his own land, since the art 
of poetry requires not description, but revealed 
sensation. Miss Rose Haigh Thomas has been 
to Norway, and she has seen the fiords, and the 
snow, and the mountains, and the pines, and 
the Aurora Borealis ; but she has seen nothing 
else. Her nature-poetry seems machine-made, 
and her pictures are reproduced as by a hard 
chromo-lithography. Her passion for foreign 
travel even leads her to take her muse a-sight- 
seeing in Mars, with results brilliant, but un- 
convincing. There is no sympathetic note in 
these verses inspired by foreign lands; all is 
icily impersonal, loaded with sparkling epithets, 
and, when all is said and done, is as ashes in the 
mouth. It is only when Miss Haigh Thomas 
stoops to sing of the woods and fields of her 
own country that she succeeds. ‘The End of 
Summer on the Thames’ is, if somewhat con- 
ventional, decidedly pleasing; and the same 
may be said of the other verses in which the 
author sings of what she knows and loves. She 
sings after all, one supposes, for English ears, 
and in English ears the song of ‘‘ field and farm 
and fold,” if only it come from the heart of the 
singer, never wearies, while of songs of Norway 
and Mars and the Pays Basque, ‘‘as of all carnal 
pleasures, cometh satiety at the last.” 


The Uncut Stones of Mr. Herbert Bell (Red- 
way) are dug from the inexhaustible mine of the 
transcendental commonplace. His bold mining 
commands our wonder, if not our admiration. 
With perfect confidence Mr. Bell calls upon 
Undines, sylphs, gnomes, and salamanders 
to give utterance to verse after verse of 
ambitious twaddle. Now surely by this time we 
should all know that he who would raise such 
spirits needs a strong wand—a power of magic 
such as few modern versifiers even venture to 
long for. If you happen to be Goethe or Shelley 
it is all very well; but otherwise it is quite the 
reverse, a8 witness these lines :— 

Everywhere! Everywhere! 

A mist on the bill! 


Everywhere! Everywhere! 
A glint on the rill. 


The Undines are introduced merely to speak 
these lines, and to add later :— 

The Foam on the wave. 

Such ideas as the poem boasts appear to be 
stolen from ‘Faust.’ The phrasing is entirely 
Mr. Bell’s own. The rest of the book is mostly 
about souls and snow and opals, spirits and 
clouds, but one little poem deals with the 
simpler facts of life. 


The Soul’s Departure, and other Poems, by 
Edward Wilmore (Fisher Unwin), is one of the 
‘Cameo Series,” so it is needless to say that it 
is excellently printed on good paper, and pre- 
sents in every respect a most attractive appear- 
ance. But, alas! Mr. Fisher Unwin is more 








be but added, it will furnish strength, back- 
bone, solidity. George Colmore sets forth her 


Up to the latter part of the eighteenth century 
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as author. Not that Mr. Wilmore’s verse de- 
serves entirely to be depreciated, for one poem 
at least is a poem, and an original one ; but the 
rest of the book needs condensation and a wise 
choice of subjects. Our heart leapt up when 
we beheld the first poem, ‘The Soul’s De- 
parture ’:— 

When the time came round 

That the Soul must leave the Body, 

All the Man’s kinsfoik 

Stood about the bed 

Where the eiinaie was to be. 


And the heavy eyelids 

Gave faint recognition, 

And the leaden hands 

Caught at the coverlet : 

Then the Soul stood out 

Invisible beside the shed Body, 

And shivered in the strange air. 
This promises well, and the poem, as it pro- 
ceeds, grows in interest :— 

Now when the mourners, 

Performing the decent rites 

To the still clay, had departed, 

The trembling Ghost alone 

Beheld ite dead companion. 


The ghost spoke :— 

** Much have I marred thee, 

Beautiful Body, 

Gift of my Mother; 

Much have I starved thee 

From fitting communion.” 
And the body in its turn reproaches the soul 
for the poor use it has made of the body. 
We should like to quote the whole poem. 
Though the manner strongly recalls the work 
of Mr. Henley, the thought is Mr. Wilmore’s 
own, and it is strong thought and true. 
Turning the page, we come full tilt against 
the familiar banalities inspired by Michael 
Angelo’s ‘ David,’ Apollo, lamps and stars, 
London streets, sleeping cities, dawn, crystal 
windows, and all the rest of it. If only Mr. 
Wilmore had stopped short at ‘The Soul’s De- 
parture,’ and spared us the ‘‘ other poems” ! 


To my Mother, and other Home Verses, by 
William Scarnell Lean (Kegan Paul & Co.), 
is a dear little volume, the type of the book 
written by the ‘‘clerk who would be poet,” 
and comprises, despite the title, political verse ; 
love-songs, with little Latin quotations ; poems 
about nature, with neat little time-worn epithets 
and phrases ; translations from various languages, 
including a little ode of Anacreon ; the inevitable 
*Fons Bandusiz’; and one of those fatal trifles 
which Catullus wrote about the sparrow. It has 
a little acrostic and a little poem in nice school- 
girl French. Nothing can better show the 
weakness of the author, who has mistaken his 
vocation, than his efforts at turning into his 
language the works of men of genius who have 
written in other tongues. We cannot but con- 
gratulate Catullus on the fact that he wrote so 
long ago. Had he been living now, how often 
must his breast have been wrung by such 
impertinence as this !— 

Weep now, all of ye, Loves and little Cupids ; 
Weep too, all of ye, men of tender feeling : 
Birdie is dead that my little lady loved so— 
Birdie, the darling pet of my little lady. 
More, oh more than her own soft eyes she loved him: 
So sweet, sweeter than honey,—and he knew his 
Mistress well as a daughter knows her mother. 
A specimen of Mr. Lean’s original verse is as 
follows :— 
To a distant shore 
We are passing o'er, 
To Hellas, our home by the sunny sea! 
ut we’ll tarry all, 
If we bear you call, 
And your guides to Elysian fields will be ! 
These lines are spoken, if not inspired, by the 
Muses! All these verse-writers, these trans- 
lators and makers of acrostics, have they no 
friend, father, brother, wife, to whisper— 
softening the whisper with kindly looks and 
assurances of undying personal esteem—that, 
after all, poets are born, not made, and that it 
is not a man’s fault if they are rare, and if 
their birthdays do not coincide with his own ? 

The little booklet which Sarah A. Phillips en- 
titles Pen-and-Ink Sketches (privately printed) 
containsa good deal of the genuine stuff. Traces 
there are of the over-influence of previous models, 





such as Coleridge and Browning ; but the author 
has put the lyrical lilt of young life, the song of 
June, and the praises of the open air into verse 
which is poetry, in spite of occasional defects 
of workmanship, and not artificial mosaic or 
selected emotions and adjectives. This puts her 
above two-thirds of the toilers up Parnassus. 


Capriccios. By Louis J. Block. (Putnam.) 
—Mr. Block is one of those whose ideas are 
too magnificent and cataclysmic to be confined 
in any form of verse. Even the whole range 
of verse-forms, indeed, fails to content him. 
The springs of poetry are too narrow for his 
feats of natation, and he plunges constantly 
into the larger lakes of prose. He belongs to 
the family misbegotten of the genius of Goethe 
—the ambitious writers of symbolic drama with 
philosophical intent. Being one of the cadets, 
he writes not dramas, but scenes—scenes heavy 
with the raw material of modern science and 
modern psychology. One scene, for instance, 
takes place on a mountain. The characters are 
Faust, Mephistopheles, and the Archangel 
Raphael. Before their eyes developes the 
panorama of creation. The terrible monsters 
of prehistoric ages disappear, giving place to 
the smiling peace of the patriarchal life. So 
far, so good. But the patriarchs come to blows. 
Yet from their quarrels is born the greater life 
of nations. And so forth. Mephistopheles 
points out how very bad things are. Raphael, 
on the other hand, observes that if evil comes 
out of good, good still more comes out of evil, 
and tends in the end to triumph. This great 
thought—possibly original to the Archangel, 
but certainly not to Mr. Block—is accepted as 
final by Faust, and there the matter ends. Mr. 
Block is at his best in his prose, and that is 
nothing remarkable. 


From an Indian College. By James George 
Jennings. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—These verses 
come from India; but they bear with them no 
touch of the charm and mystery, the dreams 
and the legends, of the East. The only trace of 
their origin is the muddled philosophy which 
springs commonly from the marriage of Eastern 
with Western thought, and so far the title 
is appropriate. Judged by its dulness and 
the correctness of its versification, it might as 
well have come from Oxford. Now and then 
averse inspires hope, but the promise is un- 
fulfilled. The idea is not worked out, and loses 
itself in a tangle of recurring phrases and an 
involved and clouded metaphysic. Mr. Jennings 
no sooner conceives a lucid thought than he 
hastens to prevent its due birth. He might 
yet do good work, could he but learn the old 
lesson that the obscure is not necessarily the 
profound. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Mr. Hornune has done better work than 
Some Persons Unknown (Cassell & Co.), for 
though these stories are pleasant reading, are 
well told, and are all direct and to the point, as 
far as they go, there is nothing particularly dis- 
tinctive about them. They strike one as the 
work of a good writer who writes because he 
must write something, and knows exactly how 
a story ought to be told ; but they do not strike 
one as stories which particularly want telling. 
They are thin and rather commonplace. Cer- 
tainly the best stories are those about Australian 
life ; they seem more genuine and felt than the 
three about English life, and of the former the 
most interesting is ‘The Magic Cigar,’ though 
even here the situation of the rough hand who 
returns to his native thoughts of exquisite 
civilization under the influence of a good cigar 
is a little forced and sentimental. There is, 
however, one excellent farce, ‘ After the Fact,’ 
which is thoroughly amusing in its ingenuity. 
We are sorry not to be able to give this book 
greater praise, as Mr. Hornung has done good 
work, and probably will again. 





Gambles with Destiny, by George Griflith 
(White & Co.), is the title of a collection of five 
stories, of varying length, which contain much 
to interest the general reader. They are nove} 
in kind, and they are narrated with a certain 
crispness and freshness which render them very 
tolerable as light reading. They are all of the 
type known as sensational, and they all have 
some element which renders the title under 
which they are printed appropriate. A so-called 
‘* preface,” consisting of an ungrammatical sen- 
tence of about nine and a half lines of print, 
speaks of the stories as all involving a battle 
with destiny fought ‘‘ by the same man—or, to 
be more correct, the same virile principle.” We 
see nothing in the book to make the term “‘ virile 
principle ” (whatever it may mean) more correct 
than the more usual word ‘‘man.” Mr. George 
Griffith would lose nothing if he had omitted 
his preface. 

There are two stories in The Maze of Life, by 
George Newcomen (Bellairs & Co.), entitled 
respectively ‘The Career of Charlie Brown- 
rigg’ and ‘The Vanities of Jaspar West.’ 
Neither shows any features of remarkable in- 
terest, though the second.and shorter may pos- 
sibly be preferred. Both narratives deal with 
modern life and soziety in Ireland, described 
from various standpoints and laboriously ex- 
plained to the reader. We cannot imagine that 
any one would be anxious to read them a second 
time. The topics discussed are commonplace, 
and no skill is shown in handling them. Hardly 
a trace of humour is to be found, even in un- 
usually lengthy dialogues. The work appears 
to be that of a lady, and if this is so, we 
have another addition to the long list of 
feminine Georges. Of the sex of the 
author various opportunities occur for forming 
an opinion. The most remarkable is a meeting 
of ‘* parish ladies,” at which a curate essays to 
cut out the pattern of a garment. 

‘* Lancashire awaits her novelist” the reader 
is informed by Mr. J. Marshall Mather in the 
preface to By Roaring Loom (Bowden), his new 
collection of local studies written in dialect, 
Mrs. Gaskell (for whom Mr. Mather has a quite 
kindly word in passing) evidently shares the fate 
of other prophets in her own country—or rather 
in her own county, since the rest of the English- 
speaking people are still content to regard her 
as one of their greatest novelists and literary 
artists. Modesty has never been the charac- 
teristic quality of Lancashire, and it is, perhaps, 
not easy for its local authors to realize that 
photographically accurate records of its native 
habits, amusements. and tricks of manner and 
speech are of less importance to the world in 
general than those works of art which ‘‘ Time 
in its turnover” (to quote from the astonishing 
introduction again) still leaves as landmarks 
for generation after generation. To pass from 
Mrs. Gaskell to the writer at present under 
consideration, it may be said that his stories 
from the factory, workshop, engine-house, or 
cottage are always characteristic of and faithful 
to the life portrayed ; that they have flashes of 
dramatic power, too often weakened by an over- 
lavish sentimentality and the absence of that 
restraint which is the vital essence of the writer’s 
art. The pathos is too often of the stereotyped 
and obvious kind, as in ‘ Waiting Nellie’; but 
‘No Placefor Repentance’ comes near to tragedy, 
and if severely pruned in the matter of details 
might have touched that mark. Mr. Mather 
has an abundance of good material ; with regard 
to its selection and treatment and his literary 
style he would do well to apply himself to the 
study of—Mrs. Gaskell! The book is adequately 
illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 








LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations 
By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. (Service & Paton.) 


—Prof. Sayce has been accustomed during the 
last few years, before quitting England for his 
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winter quarters in Egypt, to leave his readers a 
book dealing with Biblical history or criticism. 
Whilst he is occupied with fresh investigations 
in the East, his friends and antagonists at 
home discuss his conclusions. His last volume, 
entitled ‘The Early History of the Hebrews,’ 
which was noticed in these columns (see 
Athen., March 5th, 1898), was of a learned cha- 
racter. In the present volume he lays aside the 
criticism and reconstruction of the Biblical text, 
and writes a popular work on the early his- 
tory, not only of the Hebrews, but of the 
Semitic races in general. That it contains little 
that is new is only natural, since no striking 
discoveries have been made, or at any rate 
published, as far as we are aware, in the 
past year. On the other hand, it is, like all 
Prof. Sayce’s work, pleasantly written, and a 
handy compendium of the results of archseology 
as bearing on history. Scarcely a note disturbs 
the reader's comfort, and there are no startling 
views to call for praise or blame. The material 
dealt with will be seen from the headings of the 
chapters, which are as follows:—(1) ‘‘ The 
Israelites’; (2) *‘ Canaan ”; (3) ‘‘ The Nations of 
the South-East”; (4) ‘‘The Nations of the 
North-East”; (5) ‘* Egypt”; (6) ‘‘ Babylonia 
and Assyria”; (7) ‘‘ Conclusion: Appendices.” 
Naturally it is the first chapter, dealing with 
the pre-exilic history of Israel, which will be of 
special interest to most readers. Prof. Sayce 
insists strongly, as he has often insisted before, 
on the antiquity of the art of writing, as shown 
by the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, and argues from 
that to the existence of written records under- 
lying the narrative of Genesis. Ishmael and 
Israel are the names of historical individuals, 
not merely of races. But while many of the 
views stated are intentionally in direct opposition 
to the results of modern inquiry, the author is 
really to a large extent in agreement with his 
opponents, and most of chap. i. is conceived 
in a thoroughly rationalizing spirit. Thus 
Benjamin is not a personal, but a geographical 
name, ‘‘ the Southerner,” and Benoni (Gen. 
xxxv. 18) is ‘“‘the inhabitant of Beth -On.” 
Further on we read, ‘‘ The division [of Israel 
into twelve tribes] was an artificial one; it never 
at any time corresponded exactly with historical 
reality.” Judah was a new tribe, which arose 
in the time of the Judges ‘‘ out of various ele- 
ments—Hebrew, Kenite, and Edomite,” and 
had no right to claim the same purity of descent 
as the tribes of the North. Whatever may be 
held on many of the points raised, one cannot 
help feeling that Prof. Sayce is rather apt to 
state his own views (justifiable perhaps, but not 
proven) as though they were accepted facts. It 
is becoming increasingly probable, for instance, 
that the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan 
were a people of culture, but what definite 
evidence is there for the statement that ‘‘libra- 
ties now {in the time of Joshua ?] grew up in 
‘the land of the Amorites,’ and the clay tablets 
with which they were filled made known to the 
west the legends and records of Chaldra”? 
At the same time it must be confessed that 
there are few writers capable of giving so charm- 
ing a conspectus as this of Early Israel and her 
neighbours. It is a pleasure to read the book, 
and while on many points it provokes dissent, 
it bristles with suggestive remarks. The appen- 
dices contain translations of some interesting 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and other texts. An 
index should certainly have been added at the 


end, 

. Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. By the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. (Putnam’s Sons.)— 
This handy volume represents a course of six 
lectures delivered last winter under the auspices 
of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. The period treated (that 
of Ezra and Nehemiah) is one which Prof. 
Cheyne has made peculiarly his own. No one 
will expect to find a discussion of new facts or 


discoveries in a popular work like the present, 


but all Biblical: students will be glad ‘to have 








the results of criticism summed up in a lucid 
and attractive form. For details of scholar- 
ship they must go to such books as Renan’s 
‘ Histoire d’Israél’ or to Prof. Cheyne’s special 
works. The subjects discussed in the several 
lectures are: (1) Religious life in Judea before 
the arrival of Nehemiah ; (2) Nehemiah, Ezra, 
and Manasseh, or the reconstitution of the 
Jewish and the Samaritan communities; (3) 
Jewish religious ideals, hindrances to their per- 
fect development; (4) Jewish wisdom, its mean- 
ing, object, and varieties; (5) orthodox and 
heretical wisdom, contemporary Levitical piety ; 
(6) Judaism, its power of attracting foreigners, 
its higher theology, its relation to Greece, 
Persia, and Babylon. The first two lectures 
contain a reconstruction—based, as the author 
himself says, on ‘‘common sense and the 
imagination’’—of perhaps the most obscure 
period of Old Testament history. The third 
lecture will, we believe, be especially interesting 
to many readers, as showing how the history 
and the Psalms mutually illustrate one another, 
and thus the latter acquire a meaning which 
they do not reveal if regarded as disconnected 
religious poems. Opinions will, however, of 
course differ as to the precise historical setting of 
particular Psalms, and as to the extent of Zoroas- 
trian influence traceable in them. But what- 
ever view may be taken as to matters of detail, 
a phase of Judaism which stands in such ‘‘ close 
relation to the historical problems of early 
Christianity ” cannot fail to win serious atten- 
tion. Those who feel some apprehension at 
the demands of criticism should ponder Prof. 
Cheyne’s own words in the introduction to his 
first lecture: ‘‘Could the Old Testament be 
treated in a thoroughly modern spirit, at once 
sympathetically and critically, I cannot help 
thinking that this venerable religious record 
would recover its old fascination.” Through- 
out the volume it is evident that Prof. Cheyne 
has made use of the latest researches in con- 
nexion with his subject, as, e.g., in his refer- 
ences to the newly discovered Hebrew fragment 
of Ecclesiasticus, and in the useful table of 
dates of Old Testament literature. We should 
have expected, however, in a discussion of 
Jewish religion and morality, a larger use to be 
made of the Pirge Abhoth, much of which is 
early. The book is well printed, and there is a 
useful index. 


The. latest volume of the Polychrome Bible, 
under the editorial direction of Prof. Haupt, 
contains the Book of Leviticus, a new English 
translation, with explanatory notes, by the Rev. 
S. R. Driver, D.D., assisted by the Rev. H. A. 
White (J. Clarke & Co.). The general scheme 
of this edition has already. been described in 
notices of the earlier volumes, and the method 
of the present editors is known from their 
Hebrew text of the book, with which the new 
translation corresponds. With regard to the 
documents of which the book is composed, the 
editors say in the last paragraph of their intro- 
duction :— 

“Tn the present translation of Leviticus only the 
main sources have been separated from one another, 
viz., (1) the Law of Holiness, which has many dis- 
tinguishing features (coloured yellow) ; (2) the main 
body of Priestly Narrative and laws (uncoloured) ; 
and (3) a‘ few laws, which may for several reasons 
be regarded as later in origin than P (coloured 
brown). . The analysis might bave been made more 
minute......But of the minor distinctions which 
might in this way have been drawn, some are only 
of subordinate importance, while for others the 
evidence is more or less uncertain.” 

The same moderation is observed in the com- 
mentary, where the editors carefully avoid 
speculative and unnecessary emendations. But, 

uite apart froin the text, the book of Leviticus, 
dealing as it does with technicalities of ritual, 
presents a great number of difticulties, especially 
in matters of detail. These will be found clearly 
and concisely discussed in the explanatory notes, 
which are full of interesting matter, and con- 
tain some excellent and appropriate illustra- 





tions. Perhaps the best example of the kind 
is the treatment of the names of animals, &c., 
in chap. xi., and of the technical terms in the 
succeeding chapters. It is to be hoped that the 
same high standard may be maintained in sub- 
sequent volumes ; and it would be unpardonable 
to conclude this brief notice without expressing 
our sincere regret for Mr. White’s untimely 
death, which took place shortly after the pub- 
lication of this volume. In him we lose a 
careful and industrious scholar, and a highly 
promising member of the younger school of 
Biblical critics. 


A Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions, 
by Stanley A. Cook (Cambridge, University 
Press), will prove useful to students in many 
departments of Semitic learning. Although the 
Aramaic inscriptions are mostly to be found 
in the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum,’ 
published by the French Academy, they are dis- 
tributed in that collection over many fasciculi, 
among which it is not always easy to find a 
word ot passage when required. The present 
work, besides being a glossary, serves also as 
an alphabetical index to the inscriptions. Other 
works of the same kind are those of Levy for 
Phoenician, and of Ledrain for the Palmyrene. 
The latter has been consulted by Mr. Cook, as 
well as the collections of Aramaic inscriptions 
by M. de Vogiié, of Sinaitic by Euting, and 
finally the recent discoveries at Zenjirli. 
The material is well arranged, and explana- 
tions and references are furnished which 
will greatly facilitate the study of the sub- 
ject. Perhaps it would have been better 
to defer the compilation of a glossary till 
the Sinaitic inscriptions are more accessible. 
Some years ago M. Bénédite brought home 
copies of 2,250 of these which are not yet pub- 
lished, but will, we believe, be eventually in- 
cluded in the ‘Corpus.’ If a second edition 
should be required, room ought certainly to be 
found for the unique Moabite inscription, which 
is in great part Aramaic. The usefulness of the 
book for students of epigraphy would also be 
largely increased if the Phoenician inscriptions 
could be included. Mr. Cook is evidently a 
thorough German in feeling, and quotes hardly 
any but German works. M. Duval, of Paris, and 
the few English authorities are either. omitted 
altogether, or their names are not mentioned ! 
Apart from this serious defect, however, the 
bibliography is nearly complete, and will be wel- 
come to students, in spite of the inconvenience 
caused by the numerous abbreviations. 


It is pleasant to see that Dr. Jastrow is making 
steady progress with his Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrashic Literature (London and New 
York, Putnam’s Sons). Part X., which has 
just appeared, carries on the alphabet 
from 73 to DDD, and fully maintains the 
character which the work has already earned 
for clear and concise treatment. We heartily 
wish the veteran scholar strength to complete 
his task, which will greatly lighten the labours 
of students of Rabbinical literature, especially 
in England and America. The work is shorter 
and more convenient than Levy’s monumental, 
but sometimes rather confused ‘ Neuhebraisches 
Worterbuch,’ 








SPORTING LITERATURE. 

Hunting Reminiscences of Frank Gillard, 
1860-96 (Arnold), is a seasonable record of a 
long career as huntsman of the Belvoir hounds. 
Mr. Cuthbert Bradley has done well as editor 
and illustrator, and the diary of the veteran 
during a lifetime spent in the service of the 
Dukes of Rutland has been made the foundation 
of a pleasant book. Established in 1686 by the 
first Duke of Rutland, the kennel, of which the 
lists and pedigrees date from 1750, maintained 
under Frank Gillard its high fame for breeding 
and its prestige for sport both on the Leicester- 
shire and Lincolnshire: sides: of: the'eountryy 
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Brocklesby Rallywood, sent to Belvoir by Lord 
Yarborough in 1850, was one of the most re- 
doubted sires of the pack, and his portrait by 
Ferneley (from Baily’s Magazine) forms a charm- 
ing illustration. Another typical portrait is that 
of Gambler, son of a still more famous father, 
Weathergage, whose moral and physical qualities 
transcended his mere beauty. ‘Io the general 
reader the obviously correct dog-lore of this 
book will be more interesting than the mere 
records of runs, which naturally occupy a good 
deal of space. Yet these are not badly told, and 
the reader obtains attractive glimpses of some 
aa of note. The lamented George Whyte- 

elville is naturally prominent, besides several 
sporting writers of to-day, of whom Capt. 
Pennell Elmhirst seems most frequently re- 
ferred to. Thelate Empress of Austria enjoyed 
a day’s cub-hunting with the Belvoir; and a 
pleasant story of unselfish courtesy reminds us 
that the Prince of Wales has also followed the 
famous pack. Besides the masters, the sixth 
and seventh Dukes of Rutland, and other 
well-known people (including Lady Florence 
Dixie in her unconverted days), a great army of 
heroes obtains incidental mention. The hunting 
‘*divine,” now, alas! nearly extinct, flourished 
greatly in the sixties. Among many sturdy 
Churchmen who prolonged their days by the 
exercise, ‘‘ Parson Bullen of Eastwell,” who 
hunted up to ninety years of age, deserves 
remembrance. Clergy and farmers cannot often 
afford hunting in these days. Their place is 
increasingly taken by those whose covert-hack 
is the iron horse. If the human element in the 
chase is less variously interesting in modern 
times, the fox still does his best to diversify the 
run. Betaking himself to the tree-top or up 
the chimney—once, as here recorded, captured in 
a church, and once beneath the petticoats of an 
alarmed old lady—the little red dog is fertile in 
resources as of yore. Of the worthy huntsman 
who so long held the pride of place among his 
brethren everything we read savours of patience, 
intelligence, and courage, together with much 
loyalty and affectionate feeling for his successive 
employers and the large circle of their friends. 
His portrait shows a strong and characteristic 
face, and that of his good horse Sluggard is 
obviously lifelike. Altogether this isa book that 
may appeal to a wider public than even that of 
hunting men. 

Two prettily got-up volumes have reached us 
from Messrs. Constable. The Sportswoman’s 
Library, edited by Frances E. Slaughter, should 
be welcome to that large and increasing world, 
the athletic daughters of England, and, indeed, 
evinces somuch knowledgeof the subjectstreated 
that the erewhile monopolizing sex may read 
with humble acquiescence. The work is the 
natural outcome of the revival of feminine sport 
in the last decade, for, as the editor points out, 
medizeval dames — even abbesses and their 
sisters—took part in the field sports of the man- 
hood of their times. Falconry, above all, lasted 
down to the end of the seventeenth century. 
To-day hunting, shooting, and fishing are 
spreading among our womankind, as well as the 
less ambitious cycling, skating, lawn - tennis, 
archery, and golf. It may be said generally 
that the lady writers of the various articles, 
needlessly apologetic, for the most part, in regard 
to their literary shortcomings, have furnished 
abundant evidence of their knowledge as well 
as their enthusiasm. Mrs. Burn, on ‘ Fox- 
hunting,’ is full of wise saws and modern 
instances. Her description of a ride on an 
insane horse is a good specimen of her powers. 
To sit still, and keep quiet, and ride slow at the 
fences ; to take a guide when one can be got, and 
give him room: these are good counsels for every 
woman. Harriers, which have to be hunted 
with little noise or mobbing, present the best 
opportunity for those who, like Mrs. Pryse- 
Rice, aspire to rule their own packs. Shooting 


is dealt with by the Hon. Mrs, Lancelot Lowther 
and by an anonymous contributor, whose hints 





on dog-breaking and maxims for ladies in the 
field are full of wisdom. Tarpon-fishing is illus- 
trated by some photographs of monsters ‘‘ very 
like a whale,” and the pleasant article should 
serve to incite novices to this unfamiliar branch 
of sport. Mrs. Berens and Miss Walrond write in 
the tirst volume on the royal Elizabethan pastime 
of archery, Miss Balfour on the graceful art of 
skating, Mrs. Spong on the resuscitated croquet, 
and Miss Starkie-Bence on golf. It is pretty 
to observe that this last article insists on the 
rigour of the law with regard to dropping the 
ball behind the back in lifting from a hazard. 
This speaks well for growing feminine morality. 
We once knew of a curate in long skirts, but 
his integrity had been undermined by many 
years of croquet. Yacht-racing in the Solent, 
punt-sailing, the chase of the red deer and of 
the carted stag (Mrs. Culpeper-Clarke or her 
coadjutor makes a vigorous apology in regard 
to the supposed cruelty of this sport), 
otter-hunting, salmon-fishing, and fly-fishing 
in general, driving, cycling (including fancy 
figures and musical rides), are the subjects 
of the second volume, which concludes with a 
sound chapter on lawn tennis by Miss Maud 
Marshall. Numerous excellent illustrations of 
yachts, hunters and hounds, and some portraits, 
more or less adorn the work. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Fourteen Satires of Juvenal. Edited by J. D. 
Duff. (Cambridge, University Press.)—This 
volume of the ‘Pitt Press Series,” which is 
novel in including much of Satire 6, is one of 
the best school-books which we have seen for 
some time. Founded, of course, on Prof. 
Mayor's work, it is fortified by Mr. Duff’s 
thorough knowledge of writers of Juvenal’s age, 
which adds a good deal to the notes, a study 
of the text which most school editors will not 
trouble to make, and contributions from the 
Classical Review and other sources. Mr. Duff's 
own conjectures, of which we may mention 
Memnoni (15, 5) for ‘*‘Memnone,” deserve 
attention. The notes are capital ; among many 
excellent ones may be mentioned those on tanti 
(3, 54) and nec (11, 7). Turning to a few debat- 
able points, we cannot believe that 

et latum media sulcum deducis arena 

means ‘‘you are ploughing the sand” (doing 
a useless job) in view of the adjectives and the 
anticlimax of sense after ‘‘ tzeda lucebis in illa,” 
for the danger is surely the main point. The 
line may have been corrupted past hope by a 
copyist influenced by a Virgilian reminiscence. 
‘* Jaculator” (7, 193) may well be ‘‘ debater,” 
not ‘‘athlete”; cf. ‘*torqueat enthymema” and 
Petron., Sat. 109, ‘*Dicta in calvos...... 
jaculari.” ‘‘Melior Lucusta” (1, 71) is taken 
in more than one way, and needs a note. Boys 
may well not understand the explanation that 
**Sergiolus” is ‘*a troxdpicpa.” The intro- 
duction is full and interesting. Something 
should, however, have been said of Juvenal’s 
attitude towards Virgil, and more about his 
peculiar patriotism. He claims for the poor, 
not the right to work, for small trade is repre- 
sented as dishonourable, but the right to alms. 
He hates Greeks not so much because he is, as 
Victor Hugo grandly said, ‘‘the ancient soul of 
the dead republics,” but because they are more 
adroit beggars and parasites than the Romans. 
His plea is not, as a French scholar has pointed 
out, for patriotism so much as protection for 
Roman mendicancy against foreign beggars ! 


Greek Test Papers, by James Moir (Blackwood 
& Sons), is a collection intended to meet the 
demands of the Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion in Scotland. Dr. Moir has a long experience 
as a teacher, and it may be regarded as certain 
that no one will get a good mark in these trials 
without possessing a sound and satisfactory 
knowledge of Greek grammar, and of Greek his- 
tory and syntax in the more advanced sections. 
We are glad to see that the best English prose 


is being used for translation instead of manu. 
factured fatuities. 

The paper book of Latin Unseens sent to us 
by Messrs. Blackie, which covers the ‘Inter. 
mediate Section,” contains seventy-four pieces 
in verse and prose, clearly printed, at the chea 
price of fourpence. It is pleasant to see that 
Claudian varies the monotony of too familiar 
verse extracts. Virgil’s ‘Fama’ should not be 
made ‘* Tam ficti parvique tenax.” 

Siepmann’s French Series.—Mon Onele et mon 
Curé. Par Jean de la Bréte. Adapted and 
edited by E. A. Goldberg.—Petites Ames. Par 
E. Pouvillon. Edited by S. Barlet. (Mac. 
millan & Co.)—‘ Petites Ames’ is good read- 
ing for intelligent boys in the fifth form ; and 
Mr. Barlet’s notes are excellent. ‘Mon Oncle 
et mon Curé’ is, on the whole, easier, and we 
think more suitable for girls than boys. It has 
needed some compression to fit it for school use, 
Mr. Goldberg’s notes are judiciously few, but 
supply as much help as is needed. 

French Commercial Correspondence and Reader, 
By Ladislas Soleil.—Part I. Preliminary Course, 
—Part II. Intermediate Course. (Kegan Paut 
& Co.)—This is an excellent book, but to our 
thinking too elaborate. Take, for instance, the 
letter on p. 83 of the Intermediate Course. 
Surely, if a boy has profited by what he has 
already learnt, such a letter is superfluous; 
he ought to be able to translate it at sight. 
However, the work is welcome. Till recently 
the subject was shamefully neglected in middle- 
class schools. 

Progressive German Composition and First 
Introduction to German Philology. By Louis 
Lubovius, (Blackwood & Sons.) — There are 
good points about this volume of M. Lubovius, 

is grammatical introduction is good, and the 
pieces he has chosen for translation into German 
are extracts from known writers and not manu- 
factured for the purpose. On the other hand, 
he has expected too much of his pupils ; he has 
inserted far too many exercises, more than an 
average boy can go through with real advantage, 
and they are, as a rule, a little too difficult. 
Boys are slow, generally, at learning to trans- 
late into German ; they do not like it, and are 
easily disheartened. And then at the end of 
the exercises M. Lubovius has placed an intro- 
duction to German philology which should have 
formed a separate volume. The history of the 
German language is a subject fit only for lads 
of special promise. If the average youth can 
be taught to speak and write easy sentences 
with tolerable readiness and accuracy, the 
teacher has reason to congratulate himself. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Masor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS has hit upon an 
excellent idea in his Mysteries of Police and 
Crime, 2 vols. (Cassell & Co.), but he has not 
worked it out very thoroughly. The two volumes 
show signs of rather hasty compilation, notably 
in their carelessness about dates, and neglect 
to trace the later careers of some of the lawless 
characters described. Thus the reader is told 
of the fate of the American desperadces, the 
Younger brothers, but of their allies, the 
Jameses, merely that by taking a different 
road they ‘‘secured their own safety for a 
longer time.” Professional considerations have, 
no doubt, prevented Major Griffiths from dis- 
closing the later developments of some of his 
criminals—‘‘ Jim the Penman,” for example— 
but there are others, such as ‘‘ Mother Baum,” 
the American ‘‘ fence,” whom he might possibly 
have followed up. The chief defect in these 
volumes, however, is that they are all narrative, 
with barely a touch of imagination from begin- 
ning to end. We do not mean that Major 
Griffiths should have joined the criminal theory- 
grinders, but that he fails to bring out the 
romance of crime. His rapid, though not too 





correct style carries him buoyantly through 
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the adventures of highwaymen and bushrangers. 
He never loses his thread, even when dealing 
with a complicated swindle or elaborate bank 
robbery. We find his personal reminiscences, 
too, of interest ; for it was to him that Peace 
confessed the murder of constable Cock, for 
which William Habron was sentenced, and he 
gives & capital sketch of the late Mr. Wil- 
liamson, the detective. But his book must be 
ronounced, on the whole, rather a handy guide 
for the dramatist and novelist who are gravelled 
for plots than a coherent, living record of its 
fascinating subject. It is a pity, but it is so. 


Mr. FisHer. Unwin has sent us, in the 
series ‘‘The Story of the Nations,” Modern 
England before the Reform Bill, by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, which is to be followed by another 
volume by the same writer. Mr. McCarthy 
begins with the century, and gives us a political 
and Parliamentary history down to 1832. Its 
strongest point is the Canning chapter, which 
forms an admirable view of the policy of George 
Canning. In the earlier chapters Mr. McCarthy 
is a little prejudiced on the Whig side, and thinks 
that the rejection of the overtures of Bonaparte 
wasindefensible. He says of the British majority 
and Government, ‘‘ Undoubtedly they were 
wrong.” He fails to prove his case or his other 
statement that both the wars with France could 
have been avoided. ‘‘Caprea” for Capua is an 
unfortunate misprint. 


In the collection of Eighteenth Century 
Letters, edited by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, the 
first volume is ‘ Swift—Addison — Steele,’ with 
an introduction by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
and the second ‘Johnson—Lord Chesterfield,’ 
with an introduction by Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill (Innes & Co.). The editor tells us in 
the preface that the correspondence of the 
eighteenth century can only be found in bulky 
editions or in small anthologies containing at 
most half a dozen letters by the same writer. 
The design of the present series is to present a 
selection of convenient size, but large enough 
to give a just idea of the writers of the letters. 
This object has been fairly well accomplished. 
The Swift correspondence might perhaps have 
been improved by a few letters from the Dean’s 
old friend Lady Betty Germain, who from 
time to time spoke out her mind to him with a 
freedom to which he was certainly not much 
accustomed. We should have been glad also 
to see a few of the letters that passed between 
Swift and old John Barber. This correspondence, 
of which a portion was sold not many years ago 
at Sotheby’s, forms a touching record of their 
long and unbroken friendship. The excellent 
introduction to the volume with the Swift 
correspondence asserts, with perfect justice, 
that a more intimate knowledge of Swift is to 
be gained from his letters than from his literary 
work. There are, in fact, no letters in the 
language which reveal more clearly the cha- 
racter of the writer than those of Swift. It is 
true that his moods were not always the same. 
He could be playful with Martha Blount, or 
tender and affectionate with Stella. To Steele, 
who had given him just cause of offence, he 
could write with stern and dignified resentment. 
His letters to Harley and Bolingbroke reveal 
the man of the world and the statesman. In 
one particular, however, Swift’s letters never 
change. They are always clear, direct, and 
vigorous. The remainder of the volume is 
taken up with Steele’s letters to his wife, 
which are already well known, and a few 

by Addison which are of no great interest. 
Addison’s letters are too academical; they 
might have been written at any period by 
anybody to anybody else, and they lack cha- 
racter and colouring. The second volume 
contains letters of Johnson and Chesterfield, 
with a preface by Dr. Birkbeck Hill which repeats 
& good deal that we have had from him before. 
Johnson’s letters to his intimate friends are not 


to those whom he loved. His constitutional 
laziness made it always an effort to him to take 
up his pen, and he was delighted when the task 
was finished. One curious characteristic of his 
letters is that he very rarely alluded to public 
topics. Perhaps he thought that his friends 
could get a better account of these events in the 
public prints ; but it is remarkable how rarely 
he alludes to passing political or historical events, 
even when they were of the highest importance. 
It is not probable that this series will very widely 
increase public acquaintance with the letters of 
the eighteenth-century writers, but it enables 
students, at a trifling cost, to secure an interest- 
ing selection of them. 

A mass of autobiographical detail is contained 
in The History of a Man, by The Man (Bur- 
leigh). It is a long book as it stands, and its 
last words are, ‘‘ The man is not yet ended. He 
is a real man, not a figure in fiction.” If he 
had been we should have treated him at less 
length under the heading of ‘New Novels.’ 
There is no doubt that he is sadly in want of 
literary aptitude wherewith to condense his 
abundant material and omit much that is weari- 
some. His early history, his clerkships in a 
warehouse and in a bank, his period of service 
in the Metropolitan Police, his schoolmaster- 
ships, and finally a lucky answer to an adver- 
tisement whereby he secures a@ secretaryship to 
a peer—this catalogue of vicissitudes covers 
many troubles, and ultimately leads to the Bar 
of the Middle Temple, where he meditates on 
marriage. It is a painstaking and prosaic narra- 
tive, which may amuse, but can hardly instruct. 
Its best passages relate to his services in the 
police, and there is more interest in them than 
the rest of the book would lead one to imagine. 
It is. only fair to add that the whole narrative 
bears the stamp of truth and is devoid of 
imaginative elements. With regard to the date 
of the events dealt with no figures are given ; 
but the call to the Bar is spoken of as having 
taken place while Dr. Vaughan yet resided at 
the Master’s lodgings. We notice a difficulty 
as to which is the right and which the left bank 
of a river, and the unnecessary use of such 
phrases as ‘‘the natural cussedness of things.” 
This is a perfectly harmless book, but not a 
‘*human document.” 

Many mothers plan to keep a record of the 
sayings and doings of their children; some 
with much zeal and energy begin the labour of 
love, but few persevere in the undertaking. 


“The interest awakened in America and Europe 
by the child-study movement, the fascination that 


judgment. In no previous series have the 
documents been so characteristic of their writers. 
We might instance the letters of Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, Daniel Defoe, and the first 
Duke of Wellington. Charles I., in a letter to 
Prince Maurice, waxes wroth over the way in 
which Prince Rupert abandoned Bristol, an 
event which had given him ‘‘ more grief than 
any misfortune since this damnable rebellion,” 
though the king believed that his nephew had 
had ‘‘his judgment seduced by some rotten- 
hearted villains.” Thomas Chatterton, ‘‘ the 
marvellous boy who perished in his pride,” 
confirms that estimate by his own statement, 
“*It is my pride, my damn’d, native, uncon- 
querable pride, that plunges me into distrac- 
tion.” John Wesley writes in 1783, ‘‘I still 
think, when the Methodists leave the Church 
of England, God will leave them.” There are 
notable examples of the writing of Philip IL., 
Queen Anne, Albrecht Diirer, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Alfred Tennyson. It is curious 
to see ‘‘ perseverence” in a letter by the Prince 
Consort, and ‘‘recal” in a memorandum by 
George Eliot. ‘The facsimiles are executed ina 
way worthy of the British Museum, and we are 
glad to notice not only that there is to be a 
fifth series, to complete vol. i. of this work, 
but that Mr. Warner holds out a prospect of a 
second volume. 


Messrs. Horace Marswatt & Son publish, 
in the ‘‘Story of the Empire Series,” The Story 
of the West Indies, by Mr. Arnold Kennedy, 
which is an admirable volume, as good as that 
of Mr. Reeves on New Zealand, and far better 
than some portion of the series. It is very 
difficult to give a connected idea of the acquisi- 
tion of the British West Indies, their present 
fortunes and their future history. Nothing is 
more unlike the circumstances attending the 
British occupation of one of the islands than 
those attending the occupation of another, and 
the islands differ in every conceivable point, 
except that all of them have a climate far better 
than the tropical average. They are so small, 
and many of them so little peopled, that it is 
hardly worth while to go into great detail with 
regard to them ; but Mr. Kennedy has success- 
fully met and conquered his difficulties, and 
produced a book which is readable from the first 
line to the last, and perfectly accurate. 


Joubert: Selected Thoughts. Translated by 
Katharine Lyttelton. (Duckworth & Co.)—A 
handsome get-up, large type printed by Messrs. 
Constable, and an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 





lies in the sayings and doings of children, and 
especially the expressed desire of psychologists, 
physicians, and teachers for opportuuities to 
study individual child records, both normal and 
abnormal,” 

have led Mrs. L. E. Hogan to prepare and give 
to the world in A Study of a Child (Harper & 
Brothers) the history of *‘ child Harold ” during 
the first eight years of his life. Harold was 
trained ‘‘under what might be called the 
Pestalozzian principle of letting alone, with 
unconscious supervision in a carefully guarded 
environment.” His development was, there- 
fore, natural and spontaneous. Mrs. Hogan 
is a trained and accurate observer, and the 
record of her observations is of distinct value. 
Five hundred original drawings by the child, of 
a kind familiar to mothers and nurses, illustrate 
this industrious work. 

Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, Literary, and 
other Autographs in the Department of Manu- 
scripts, British Museum. Edited by George F. 
Warner. Fourth Series. (Printed for the 
Trustees. )—The welcome given to the first three 
parts of this useful and important work will be 
more cordially bestowed upon this fourth series, 
which is free from the few slips noticed in its 
predecessors. The printing in full of the various 
documents from which the facsimiles are taken 
is continued where practicable, and Mr. Warner 





wanting in interest, but he hated writing, even 





has made his selections with much care and 


Ward, all constitute attractions which make this 
selection somewhat different from Prof. Attwell’s 
translation, which has had considerable success 
with English readers. The introduction is sym- 
pathetic, though a little patronizing in places ; 
Mrs. Ward can write better English than ‘‘ pre- 
researching” age. The translation is idiomatic 
as a rule and pleasant to read, though occa- 
sionally it shirks or softens down things. The 
hatred between the two sexes ‘‘is almost un- 
quenchable” (ne s’éteint quére). Piety makes 
us baisser la pensée, ‘*turn away our thoughts.” 
‘* Antiquity !—I love it better in ruins than 
restored,” is a useful thought for some modern 
meddlers; and there are plenty of excellent 
things to be read here which seem especially 
pertinent to-day, but some of the thoughts we 
could do without, and others we miss. We 
should like to see included, for instance, the 
happy phrase that Plato found philosophy of 
brick and made it gold. We note on one page 
a@ mere repetition of Horace, on two others 
things that Vauvenargues has said better, on a 
third a poor paraphrase of Antiphilus. The 

collection as a whole is not equal to Arnold’s 
selections in his well-known essay. Joubert 
could not ‘‘make little phrases say great things.” 

He was better at table-talk than pensées, and, as 
a matter of fact, his book is entitled ‘ Thoughts, 

Maxims, and Essays’ in the French edition. 
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He had grave limitations; he could be unfair 
to Horace and commonplace on Moliére ; he 
could pen a deliberate opinion that ‘‘at no 
time can a Voltaire be good for arything.” His 
philosophy was rather of the futile armchair 
sort. ‘‘In all things justice, and there will be 
enough liberty,” is prettily said, but in the 
present doubt (which has lasted since Plato) as 
to what justice is, hardly illuminating. Still 
Joubert often shows great insight; he was a 
man of charming culture and rare serenity, 
qualities which in this attractive form should 
appeal, if only by contrast, to a practical and 
hurried world. 

Tue same sort of fare is served up in a dainty 
and pretty little volume—the first of ‘‘The 
Bibelot Series ’—Coleridge’s Table-Talk (Gay & 
Bird). The Pantisocratic sage said a great many 
good and a great many wild things, but he was 
seldom dull, and the selection here offered is 
decidedly piquant. It would have been an 
improvement to omit the specimens of his 
obsolete philology, which are bottled moon- 
shine of an uninteresting sort. 

M. Epovarp Detss has written a clever little 
book, well illustrated by his own photographs, 
in Un Eté 4 Londres, which is published by M. 
K. Flammarion. The most interesting part is 
that which deals with London architecture. Itis 
curious to notice how greatly struck the author 
is by the numbers and ubiquity of the London 
pigeons, which, though the increase of their 
numbers is recent, now rival those of the 
Russian cities. The combination of public 
buildings and of cabstands is necessary to them. 
In Paris street pigeons are beginning to be 
known, though M. Deiss does not seem to have 
discovered them. He picks out a document of 
the early days of the Second Empire, describing 
‘*the close union of the two peoples,” in order 
to reflect how greatly matters are changed for 
the worse between the United Kingdom and 
France ; it is at least possible that we may soon 
see another change in these relations, as sharp 
as that which brought us from the jealousies of 
the Monarchy of July to the friendship of 1853. 
M. Deiss is not guilty of many downright errors. 
He thinks that we can already look for readers 
of English publications among ‘“‘several hundreds 
of millions of English-speaking” people. It is 
clear that M. Deiss supposes that we have taught 
our tongue to the North-West Provinces and to 
Bengal. He laughs at Heine for making an 
adjective in the singular agree with a plural 
noun when writing French, and makes the same 
mistake himself in Latin on the same page. 
“*Sir Francis Grand” for Grant, and ‘‘Snal- 
grove” for Snelgrove, are ordinary French mis- 
prints. 

From the Librairie Nilsson, of Paris, comes 
A I’Ile du Diable, by M. Jean Hess, the French 
journalist who went to Cayenne, saw the out- 
side of the prison of Dreyfus (from a distance 
of three miles), and collected every scrap of 
information which bears on the nature of the 
imprisonment of this unhappy man. The irons 
put on him by M. Lebon have been removed, 
but he is still illegally caged like a wild beast in 
an enclosure from which he has not even the 
wild beast’s privilege of seeing out, for the fence 
is impervious to sight. 

Messrs. Dent have printed Quentin Durward 
in their dainty edition of the ‘* Waverley 
Novels.” As Mr. Shorter rightly says, had there 
been no ‘Quentin Durward’ there would have 
been no ‘Trois Mousquetaires’—and, we may 
add, no ‘Gentleman of France’ and no ‘ Red 
Robe.’ The etchings which serve as frontis- 
pieces have no connexion with the romance. 


Messrs. Smita & Exper have done a service 


to the reading world by republishing The Ring | 


and the Book in a single crown octavo. It 
makes a handsome volume, and the illustrations 
are judiciously chosen. The fine portrait of 
the poet painted by Mr. Watts in 1875 forms 
the frontispiece. The reduced facsimiles of ‘the 





square old book” are exceedingly interesting, 
and so is the engraving of the portrait of Count 
Guido; while the photographs of the Piazza 
San Lorenzo and other localities mentioned in 
the poem are decidedly welcome. Altogether, 
this reprint deserves to be a great success.— 
Messrs. Dent have reprinted Paracelsus in their 
popular ‘‘Temple Classics,” and The Longer 
Poems of John Keats. Mr. Lowes Dickinson, a 
much better equipped annotator than Mr. Bir- 
rell, has edited Browning’s poem, and a repro- 
duction of Tintoretto’s portrait of Paracelsus 
forms an appropriate frontispiece. Mr. Buxton 
Forman has lavished his proverbial painstaking 
on the text of Keats, and supplied a ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Epilogue.’ 

WE are glad to receive from Messrs. Downey 
& Co. a new edition of Augustus Mayhew’s 
novel Paved with Gold. Phiz’s etchings accom- 
pany it. 

We have on our table Newcastle-on-Tyne, by 
G. D. Rendel (Arnold),—Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, edited by J. L. Weston (Nutt),— 
Did Francis Bacon write Shakespeare ? by Mrs. 
H. Pott, Part III. (Banks),—Selections from the 
Poetical Works of W. Cowper, edited by J. O. 
Murray (Arnold),— The Victory History Readers, 
Book VII., edited by C. H. Simpkinson (Wake 
& Dean),—We Women and our Authors, by 
L. M. Hansson (Lane),—Cvtton Spinning, by 
W. 8S. Taggart, Vol. III. (Macmillan), - Iscah, 
by G. I. Berry (Banks),—A Social Upheaval, 
by I. G. Ascher (Greening),—The Rock of the 
Lion, by M. E. Seawell (Harper),—The Inca’s 
Ransom, by A. Lee (Partridge),—The Gospel of 
Joy, by S. A. Brooke (Isbister),—The Story of 
Religions, by the Rev. E. D. Price (Newnes),— 
and Spiritual Apprehensions : Sermons and 
Papers, by the Rev. J. L. Davies (Macmillan). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Butler's (D.) John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scot- 

land, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
O’Conor’s (J. F. X.) Sacred Scenes and Mysteries, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Rankin’s (J.) Church Ideas in Scripture and Scotland, 6/ 
Smith’s (G. S.) The Victory over Sin and Death gained by 

the Son of God for His People, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Waterman’s (L.) The Post-Apostolic Age, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 


Fine Art. 

Brinton’s (S.) The Renaissance in Italian Art (Sculpture and 
Painting), Part 2, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Cust’s (L ) The Master KE. S. and the Ars Moriendi, 17/6 net. 

Farmiloe’s (Mrs.) The Farmiloe Painting Book, ‘‘ All the 
World Over,” 30 Plates, in case, 2/ net. 

Lest We Forget (Coloured Illustrations of the War between 
the United States and Spain), oblong folio, 21/ 

Willard’s (A. R.) History of Modern Italian Art, 8vo. 18/ net. 

Poetry. 

Bennett’s (L. A.) White Hyacinths, and other Poems, 2/6 

Browning’s (R.) Paracelsus, 1/6 net. (Temple Classics.) 

Keats's (J.) Endymion, and the Longer Poems, 18mo. 1/6 
net. (Temple Classics.) 

Toynbee’s (W.) On Oaten Flute, and other Versicles, 2/6 net. 

Music and the Drama, 
Stewart’s (T. G.) The Good Regent, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
History and Biography. 

Greene's (E. B.) The Provincial Governor in the English 

Colonies of North America, 8vo. 7/6 


Philology. 

Boileau’s L’Art Poétique, edited by D. N. Smith, 12mo. 2/6. 
(Pitt Press Series.) 

New English Dictionary: Heel—Hod (Vol. 5), royal 4to. 5/ 

Science, 

Card’s (F. W.) Bush-Fruits, 12mo. 5/ net. 

Harkness (J.) and Morley’s (F.) Introduction to the Theory 
of Analytic Functions, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Lapworth’s (C.) An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology, 5/ 

Lowson’s (J. M.) A Text-Book ot Botany, cr. 8vo. 6/6, (Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series.) 

Medical Directory for 1899, 8vo. 14/ 

Scheppegrell’s (W.) Electricity in the Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Nose, Throat, and Ear, 8vo, 21/ 

Wrapson (J P) and Gee’s (W. W. H.) Mathematical and 
Physical Tables for Students in Technical Schools and 
Colleges, 8vo. 7/6 

General Literature. 

Burke's (Sir B.) Peerage and Baronetage, royal 8vo. 38/ 

Goadby’s (J. J.) The Best Society, and other Lectures, 5/ 

Hampstead Annual, 1898, royal 3vo. sewed, 2/6 net. 

Oliver & Boyd's Edinburgh Almanac tor 1899, 12mo. 6/6 net. 

Saadeh’s (K.) Cesar and Cleopatra, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 


A hen u. Pseudepigraphen d. Alt. Test., brag. v. 
Peach, Parts 2-6, 2m. 50. : 


Beyschiag (W.): Aus meinem Leben, Part 2, Section 2, 
5m. 





Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina Antique et Mediz 
#iatis, ed. Socii Bollandiani, 32m. 
Dobsebiitz (E. v.): Christusbilder, Untersuchungen zy, 
christ]. Legende, Part 1, 20m. 
Law. 
Brentano (L.): Gesammelte Aufsiitze: Part 1, Erbrechts- 
politik, alte u. neue Feudalitit, 14m. 
Fine Art. 
Agen (B. a’): Pinturicchio, 10 parts, 200fr. 
Philosophy. 
Holtzmann (H. I.): R. Rothe’s speculatives System, 5m. 60, 
Philology. 
Busse (A.): Philoponi in Aristotelis Categorias Com. 
mentarium, 9m, 50. 








AN OLD STORY. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, December 30, 1898, 
In the life of Lord Tennyson an amusing 
story is told of a French monarch who, seeing 
& young man with a strong resemblance to the 
royal family, asked him if his mother was ever 
at court. ‘‘ No, sir,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but my 
father was.” This story is at least as old as the 
twelfth century (and no doubt much older), for 
it occurs in the ‘ Polycraticus’ of John of 
Salisbury, who tells it of the Emperor Augustus: 
“TIntraverat urbem adolescens simillimus Cesari, 
perductumque ad Cesarem interrogavit Augustus: 
‘Dic mihi, adolescens, fuit unquam mater tua 
Rome?’ Negavit ille. nec contentus adjecit : ‘ Sed 

pater meus sepe.’”—III, 14. 
Pacet ToynBEE. 








MR. CRAWFORD’S BOOK ON ROME. 
Sant’ Agnello di Sorrento, December 30, 1898, 

In the review of ‘Ave Roma Immortalis’ 
published in the Atheneewm of December 17th 
your critic says that I have identified Kronos 
(Saturn) with Chronos (Time), ‘‘in defiance of 
exact rules of phonetics.” Turning to Liddell 
and Scott’s ‘Greek-English Lexicon,’ I find, 
‘‘Kpovos......Lat. Saturnus......His time was 
the golden age...... Later the name was inter- 
preted as = ypovos.” For ordinary purposes 
the authority of a standard lexicon seems to me 
suflicient. 

Your critic further finds it ‘‘ strange” that I 
should derive the name of the Seventh Region, 
**Regola,” from arenula, ‘‘fine sand.” The 
derivation is not mine, but is given by the 
learned Baracconi as the most probable one. 

Again, it is not quite fair that your critic 
should seem to identify me—if I am an ‘‘im- 
pressionist,” as he says that I am—with those 
who ‘‘either have no manual skill or who 
despise it,” quoting me against myself. I will 
not attack his application of ‘‘ manual skill” to 
literature, though the passage he quotes was 
written about painting. Perhaps he did not 
mean the sentence to read as it unfortunately 
does. He evidently means ‘‘literary skill”; 
and though I may possess none, no one shall 
accuse me of despising what I have honestly 
attempted to acquire. 

Lest I myself should seem to speak ill- 
naturedly and unfairly, let me add that I admit 
the justice of the remark my critic makes upon 
my version of the Tarentine incident, and that 
I highly appreciate the praise he bestows upon 
my book after he has pointed out the faults he 
sees init. Pliny the younger says that it is of 
little consequence to displease one who is already 
not pleased. On the other hand, where I have 
succeeded in pleasing I should be sorry indeed 
to destroy the pleasant impression. 

F. Marion CrawForb. 


*,* Mr. Crawford is hard to please. We 
praised his book so highly that there was no 
need for him to try to defend his derivation. 
Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon’ is no authority on 
philology in the strict sense of the word. For 
the derivation of Kpdévos Mr. Crawford had 
better look in Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss.’ At 
any rate, Kpovos is not xpévos: and ‘ Regola” 
cannot possibly be derived from arenula. 
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THE BOOK SALES OF 1898, 
Il. 

Ir would be a most difficult task to criticize 
the collection of books and manuscripts belong- 
ing to Mr. Harold Baillie Weaver, which Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods sold on March 29th 

and following days. The majority appear to 
have been bought in 1895 at the Gennadius and 
other sales, and were now disposed of in nearly 
every case for very much less than they cost. 
For instance, a manuscript Novum Testa- 
mentum, which was acquired in 1895 for 241., 
went fora guinea; and though this isan extreme 
instance of depression, it is apparently the fact 
that the sale in its entirety showed a loss of 
more than 24,000/. on the original cost. The 
books and MSS. are said to have cost about 
30,0007. in 1895, and were sold now for 5,5271. 
and some odd shillings. This abysmal drop 
affords cogent evidence, if any be needed, of 
the pitfalls that often threaten the footsteps 
of spirited buyers. On April 4th and later a 
number of Kelmscott books came to the 
hammer. The Chaucer now brought 28/. 10s. ; 
‘The Story of the Glittering Plain,’ 1894, 5/. 10s. ; 
and Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 1894, 127. It looks as 
though not only these, but all other works from 
the same press, will soon be unprocurable ex- 
cept at a ruinous price. At the same sale 
Byron’s ‘Curse of Minerva,’ 1812, 4to., sold for 
971. Only three copies of this scarce pamphlet 
have appeared in the auction-rooms during the 
past twelve years, the two previous ones bring- 
ing 1001. (boards) and 60I. (ibid.) respectively. 
Mention must also be made of Shakspeare’s 
works, the Halliwell-Phillipps edition of 1853, 
16 vols. folio, 581., and Hals’s ‘Compleat His- 
tory of Cornwall,’ Exeter, c. 1750, folio, 201. 
This is a most curious price, as Hals’s in- 
complete work is the scarcest in the whole 
range of topographical literature. The Earl of 
Aylesford’s copy sold in 1888 for 150/., and the 
Hartley copy for 701. some years before. The 
Bliss sale, held in April, was remarkable for 
the collection of song-books disclosed by it. 
None of these realized much, but the assortment 
was, to say the least, extensive. I set out a 
complete list of them in the subject index to 
‘Book-Prices Current,’ never having previously 
seen so many at one time. At this same Bliss 
sale a fine copy of ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ 
sold for 171. (original boards), and Allot’s ‘ Eng- 
land's Parnassus,’ 1600, 8vo., 201. 10s. (some 
leaves mended and others soiled). 

The library of the late Mr. T. M. Whitehead 
(Sotheby’s, May 3rd) contained an extra-illus- 
trated copy on large paper of Selwyn’s ‘Catalogue 
of Bewick’s Works,’71/., and someother desirable 
books, including ‘Le Decameron’ of Boccaccio, 
5 vols., 1759, 201. (old morocco); a set of the 

rts of the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ 241. 10s. ; 

orat’s ‘Les Baisers,’ 1770, 8vo., 16]. 10s. ; 
and several MS. Books of Hours, three of which 
brought 200/., 151/., and 1011. respectively. 
Passing two sales of little importance held 
during the first days of May, we now come 
to the third portion of the Ashburnham Library. 
So much has already been written about this 
and the other portions of an historic collection 
of the very first rank that any extended re- 
ference here would be mere surplusage. The 
third portion consisted of 1,182 lots, which 
realized 13,911]. 8s. 6d., the amount realized 
for the whole library being thus 62,7121. 7s. 6d. 
The first five editions of the ‘Compleat Angler’ 
attracted the most attention, for each book was 
in its original binding, the first four in sheep 
and the fifth in calf. The price obtained 
for the set was 8001. In sharp contrast to 
this is the 2351. paid for a set of the same 
books at the Snow sale on December Ist. These 
had all been rebound, and, though complete as 
to collation, were defective in places. There 
can be no question, however, that the rebinding 
affected the auction value more than anything 
else. Among the high prices realized at the 
Ashburnham sale (third portion) were 1901. for 











the 1472 edition of Pliny’s ‘ Historia Naturalis,’ 
printed on vellum; 240/. for ‘The Booke of 
Common Praier,’ 1559; 148]. for Jugge and 
Cawoode’s Prayer Book of 1559; and 1501. for 
a copy of the first edition of John Knox’s 
Liturgy, printed at Edinburgh by Lekprevik 
in 1565. ‘A Goodly Prymer in Englyshe,’ 
June 16th, 1535, printed on vellum, and pro- 
bably unique, sold for 225/.; and a collection of 
‘ Rappresentationi,’ printed at Florence during 
the sixteenth century, no less than 712/. Then 
there is the vellum copy of ‘Le Roman de la 
Rose,’ n.d., to be mentioned. This belonged 
to one of the earliest editions known, and 
realized 3551. A first folio Shakspeare brought 
5851.; a second folio, 901.; a third, 1901.; and a 
fourth, 55/. Early quartos there were none—a 
curious circumstance, seeing that the late earl 
commenced collecting in 1814, when most of 
these aristocrats could have been secured with 
comparative ease for a few pounds each. And 
so we must take leave for good and all of the 
great Ashburnham sale, with the remark that on 
December 13th a number of volumes which had 
been returned for unsuspected imperfections 
not disclosed in the original catalogues were 
again sold by auction. To compare the prices 
realized in these two circumstances will no 
doubt be an agreeable occupation to those who 
study the current values of books and try to find 
the reasons for their notorious ups and downs 
in the market. 

On the approach of the close of the season 
there is usually less to chronicle. We notice 
the 1891 edition of ‘ The Story of the Glittering 
Plain,’ another Kelmscott book —in fact, the first 
issued from that press—which brought 161. Five 
years ago 41. was a very usual price to pay. A 
fine copy of Sotheby’s ‘ Principia Typographica,’ 
extra illustrated and bound in 10 folio volumes, 
the author’s own copy, sold for 131/. in June; 
and later on a presentation copy of ‘ Arthur 
O'Leary,’ 3 vols., 1844, 171. 5s. (original cloth) ; 
Manning and Bray’s ‘History and Antiquities 
of Surrey,’ 3 vols., 1804-14, folio, 197. (russia 
extra) ; Notes and Queries, from the commence- 
ment in 1849 to June, 1882, with the Indices 
to Series i. to v., together 70 vols., 191. (pub- 
lisher’s cloth); extra - illustrated copies of 
Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus Leodiensis’ and ‘ Loidis 
and Elmete,’ extended to 7 vols., large paper, 
1816, 1701.; Whitaker’s ‘History of Craven,’ 
1812, folio, 241. (extra illustrated); and the 
same author’s ‘ History of Richmondshire,’ 
2 vols., 1823, large paper, 261. (ibid.). The 
library of the late Mr. R. W. Wilbraham, of 
Northwich, which was sold at the end of June, 
contained a fine copy of that rare book ‘ L’His- 
toire Notable dela Floride," Paris, 1586. Richard 
Hakluyt supplied the manuscript from which 
the narrative was published, and the book is 
dedicated to Sir Walter Ralegh. Not more 
than half a dozen copies are known, and this 
one brought 417. Arnold’s ‘Chronicle,’ first 
edition, n.d. (about 1502), sold for 801. (russia) ; 
Buttes’s ‘Dyets Dry Dinner,’ 1599, 8vo., 101. 5s. ; 
Lord Byron’s ‘The Waltz,’ first edition, 1813, 
51l. (half-calf) ; Caxton’s ‘Chronicle,’ printed 
by Machlinia about 1484, folio, 1010. ; 
‘The Apologye of Syr Thomas More,’ 
1533, 8vo., 181. 15s. (old morocco); ‘ Les 
CEuvres’ of Rabelais, 3 vols., 1741, 4to., 181., 
and the ‘Practise’ of the duellist and fencer 
Vincentio Saviolo, 1594, 4to., 281. ; Stubbes’s 
‘Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf,’ 1579, 8vo., a very 
rare book, realized 301. 10s., and P. Stubbes’s 
‘The Anatomie of Abuses,’ 1583, 8vo., 271. 
There were many other scarce and valuable 
works in Mr. Wilbraham’s library, which, 
indeed, appears to have been formed with much 
literary taste and discrimination, as also was 
that of Mr. Henry Howard, of Regent’s Park. 
In the latter case, however, the books were 
of an entirely different character. Ainsworth, 
Alken, Cruikshank, Dickens, Leech, Lever, 
Lover, Thackeray, and other old but yet ever 
new friends trooped forth as they were wont to 





do half a dozen years ago, when collectors were 
more kind. The collection of sporting and 
humorously illustrated works was also a very 
good and extensive one, and prices ruled high, 
as they generally do for fine copies of books of 
this kind, In this library also were many books 
of views, among them Silvestre’s rare French 
series, exhibiting parts of France as it was at 
the time of Louis XIV., 1670, oblong folio, 52I. 
(moroccosuper-extra). Almost at the very end of 
the season a made-up copy of the first edition of 
the Bible in English, Antwerp, October 4th, 
1535, sold for 611. ; Statham’s ‘ Abridgement of 
Cases,’ Rouen, 1490, folio, probably the first 
book issued by Pynson, 741.; a third Kelmscott 
Chaucer, 33/. this time, and yet again a fourth, 
361. 10s. ; Combe’s ‘ English Dance of Death,’ 
a very clean copy, in the original boards, 
2 vols., 1815-16, 171. 5s. ; and many more. 

The new season, now in full operation, began 
on October 24th with the sale of the library of 
the late Mr. Osbert Salvin; and then follow 
one or two comparatively unimportant libraries, 
That of the late Rev. William Makellar will be 
fresh in the memory, with its wealth of Bibles, 
Testaments, and Prayer Books, among them 
the Mazarin Bible, on paper, of which only 
twenty-five copies are known. This was the 
Syston Park copy, which sold in 1884 for 
3,900/. It now brought 2,950/. The entire 
Makellar library realized 11,1181. The angling 
library of the late Mr. Edward Snow, of Boston, 
U.S.A., to which reference has already been made 
in connexion withthe ‘Compleat Angler,’ covered 
a very wide period of time. Very old books were 
found side by side with very new ones, and the 
collection was of the best and most compre- 
hensive character. With exceptions, books on 
angling do not bring sensational prices, and the 
most that can be said of these is that they sold 
for considerably more than they are accustomed 
to do. Thus Dennys’s ‘Secrets of Angling,’ 
1652, though imperfect, realized 361. ; Gilbert’s 
‘Angler’s Delight,’ 1676, 117. 10s. (with all 
faults); and Barlow’s ‘Severall Wayes of 
Hunting, Hawking, and Fishing,’ 1671, 7/. 10s. 

The late Mr. William Morris’s library, dis- 
persed by Messrs. Sotheby on December 5th 
and five following days, was of extra import- 
ance by reason of the well-known personality 
of its founder and the scholarly nature of its 
contents. It contained a large number of 
valuable manuscripts on vellum and specimens 
of the productions of the early printers, collected 
by Mr. Morris with a definite purpose in con- 
nexion with his art and typographical work. 
The total amount realized for 1,215 lots was 
10,992/., an excellent average, due entirely to 
the manuscripts. The highest price obtained 
for any single work was 2261. for a MS. Testa- 
mentum Novum Latinum, a beautiful product 
of the twelfth century, in which the apocryphal 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Laodiceans follows 
the Epistle to Philemon. 

A general survey of the book sales of 1898 
shows that early printed works, whether Eng- 
lish or foreign, are, as heretofore, in great 
demand, even at prices which are continually 
advancing. These are the books that find their 
way ultimately into large public collections, 
and in transitu to the temporary possession of 
owners to whom money is no object. Every 
year sees their number decrease, and it needs 
no prophet to predict that in the near future 
they will be conspicuous by their entire absence, 
even from the largest private libraries. The 
Kelmscott books are rapidly rising in value, as 
already stated, and the same remark is ap- 
plicable to first editions of the earlier works of 
R. L. Stevensonand Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Sport- 
ing books, especially those with coloured plates, 
appear to be rapidly taking the place of first 
editions illustrated by such talented artists as 
the Cruikshanks, ‘‘ Phiz,” and Leech, at one 
time all the rage. These will have their day 
again, no doubt, but the collector of moderate 
means was driven out of the field by advancing 
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prices, and so all but the very best copies have 


fallen, for the time being, on evil days. After 
all, in matters affecting books, the question of 
literature is the one that very properly pre- 
dominates over all others. There is, of course, 
the little matter of this or that edition to be 
attended to, and one copy of the same edition 
may, as ever, be more desirable, because in 
better order, than another. But the cardinal 
test cannot be ignored. A book is considered 
to be good or inferior—it is sought for or 
ignored in the school which exists not for the 
day only, but for many days—as its literary 
capacity is evident or the reverse. 
J. H. Suater. 





AUSTRALIAN GODS. 
St. Andrews, January 1, 1899. 

Tue student of savage theology is much to be 
pitied ! The Athenceum (December 31st, p. 935) 
says that Mr. Hartland, in Folk-lore, ‘‘shows 
that neither Australian theology nor the precepts 
taught in the Australian mysteries yield...... any- 
thing higher than the state of savagery in which 
the natives are found”; this being part of ‘‘a 
trenchant criticism ” of my statements. But in 
the Nineteenth Century for January I have to 
defend the said Australians against Mr. Tylor’s 
opposite theory that considerable parts of their 
theology, as reported by Mr. Howitt and others, 
are derived from Christian missionaries. These 
parts, in Mr. Tylor’s view, must clearly be 
**higher than the state of savagery in which the 
natives are found,” otherwise Mr. Tylor would 
not attribute them to * Christian teaching, of 
which the savage mind is guiltless,” says Mr. 
Hartland, who appears, at the same moment, 
to regard Mr. Tylor's theory (that the savages 
are deeply guilty of Christian teaching) with 
some approval. Trenchant criticism of this kind 
is indeed a two-edged sword! The blacks have 
no ideas higher than their deplorable state of 
savagery ; and also, at the same time, have 
higher ideas, the result of missionary effort. 
Both of these theories cannot be true, yet I have 
to face both at once. This logic I am quite 
ready to encounter. Mr. Hartland and I will 
**redd up” our feud elsewhere, but I invite the 
commiseration of mankind for a theologian who 
has at once to meet the arguments that the 
savage mind is, and is not, ‘‘ guiltless of Chris- 
tian teaching.” ANDREW Lana. 








PROF. BARTHOLOMEW PRICE. 

Pror. Price’s death was not unexpected ; 
dut none the less it will be very deeply 
and widely regretted. He was indeed, as 
has been said elsewhere, a familiar academical 
figure ; but he was very much more. For nearly 
fifty years he had been a force in university life, 
the influence of which was felt outside Oxford. 
His career was a long one ; but its length was 
not so remarkable as the vigorous and sustained 
activity which characterized it almost to the end. 
Though Prof. Price was one of our few remain- 
ing links with the unreformed Oxford of the 
thirties and forties, it is with the growth and 
expansion of the University since the Com- 
mission of 1854 that he will always be most 
closely associated. When the changes effected 
by that Commission came into working, his 
reputation as an able mathematician and a 
brilliantly successful mathematical teacher was 
already established, and he had been elected 
a year or two hefore, in 1853, to the Sedleian 
Professorship of Natural Philosophy. It was, 
however, i: 1555—the first year of the reformed 
constitution, the year, moreover, in which the 
foundation stone was laid of the New Museum in 
the Parks—that his connexion with the govern- 
ment of the University began. The new Heb- 
domadal Council was only a few months old 
when Prof. Price was elected to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Prof. Donkin, and 
he remained a member of the Council until his 
resignation of his professorship in October 





last. In October, 1856, took place the 
first elections to the enlarged Board of 
Curators of the Bodleian Library. Prof. Price 
was elected, along with the late Dr. Welles- 
ley and Prof. Max Miiller; and a Curator of 
the Bodleian he remained as long as he lived. 
Of another University board, created after the 
Commission of 1854—that of the Curators of 
the University Chest—he was a member almost 
from the first. His connexion with the Uni- 
versity Press began with his appointment as a 
Delegate in 1861 ; but it was as Secretary from 
1868 to 1885 that his most important work was 
done. The great strides forward made by the 
Press during this period were mainly due to 
his financial skill, judgment, and readiness of 
resource. After resigning the secretaryship he 
was made a perpetual Delegate by decree of 
Convocation. 

Of all the various boards and delegacies on 
which he sat there was not one which he did 
not regularly attend, nor one of which he was 
not to the last an influential, if not the most 
influential member. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that his great influence was due solely 
or even mainly to his reputation for financial 
ability, or to his being regarded as a ‘‘ safe” 
man. It was acquired rather by qualities less 
common among academical administrators—his 
knowledge of men, his ready sympathy with 
very varied interests, and his freedom from 
small prejudices and timidities. 

It was, indeed, the freshness and range of 
his sympathies and his cheerful courage which 
impressed and attracted younger men even more 
than his sound judgment and mastery of detail. 
We were prepared to find him cautious, shrewd, 
and possibly Philistine. We found him ready 
to welcome new suggestions, to enter into new 
schemes, always encouraging and always helpful. 
A Liberal in the best sense, he never wavered 
in his belief in progress or in his readiness 
to help it, and his last speech at the dinner 
given to him in Queen's College in June was 
full not of reminiscences and regrets, but of con- 
fidence and hope. What he was in University 
affairs, that he showed himself as Master of his 
old college, Pembroke, during the last six years 
—a skilful administrator, a wise counsellor, and 
the kindest and most encouraging of friends. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue Central Committee of the Inter- 
national Press Congress movement meets 
at Paris on January 17th to consider the 
invitation of the Italian press to hold the 
annual congress at Rome in April next. 
Mr. P. W. Clayden, of the Daily News, 
takes his seat on the Committee as repre- 
sentative of the British International Asso- 
ciation of Journalists. He intends to advocate 
the desirability of giving the congresses a 
wider literary interest by inviting eminent 
pressmen to read papers on literary rather 
than on technical subjects. The Congress 
opens at Rome on April 4th. Three days 
will be devoted to the business of the Con- 
gress, while the fétes will include a recep- 
tion given by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, a banquet by the Roman press, 
and excursions to Pompeii and Naples. 


Mr. Hernemann will bring out a mono- 
graph on ‘1812—Napoleon I.in Russia,’ by 
Vasili Verestchagin, with fifty illustrations 
from the author’s paintings. The same 
publisher will issue Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s volume on ‘ The Cuban and Porto- 
Rican Campaigns.’ 


Tue subscription for the widow and chil- 
dren of the late Mr. Harold Frederic, the 
distinguished novelist, has reached nearly 





400/., and it is hoped that that amount ma 
eventually be doubled. One of the song has 
obtained a singing scholarship at Wegt. 
minster Abbey; but for Mrs. Frederic anq 
her daughters more money is required ip 


order to enable them to form a home, | 


Further subscriptions should be sent to Mr, 
W. J. Fisher, 88, St. George’s Square, W, 

A NEw poem by Mr. Swinburne yill 
appear in the anniversary double number of 
the Star, to be published on Monday week, 
The same issue will contain an original 
drawing by M. Verestchagin. 

Mr. W. A. Wycxorr has followed up his 
volume (which we reviewed favourably) on 
‘The Workers—The East,’ by one on ‘The 
Workers—The West,’ of which Mr. Heine. 
mann will issue an English edition some 
time this month. 


Tue Senatus Academicus of the University © 


of St. Andrews are going to confer on the 
Chief Rabbi (the Rev. Dr. Adler) the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
the ensuing graduation day, the 23rd inst. 
Ir is proposed to issue a catalogue or 
index to the whole of the records of the 
county of Derby, as a supplement to the two 
volumes published in 1890 under the title 
‘Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals’ 
The Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., has been en- 
gaged for a considerable period in pre- 
paring it, and though mainly intended 
as a work of practical reference, it may 
prove of interest to the occasional historical 
student. Various points not fully eluci- 
dated in the ‘Annals’ will receive further 
treatment, and a few subjects that were 
then overlooked will be briefly explained, 


Tue 400 pages of the volume will con- 
prise brief particulars, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of: The Enclosure Awards, from 
1730 to 1865,—The Turnpike, Canal, and 
Public Works, plans and papers (200 in 
number, beginning in 1792 and coming 
down to the present time), in chronological 
order, but with an alphabetical index,— 
The Railway Plans, from 1799 to 1898,— 
The ‘Liber Pacis,’ or Sheriffs’ Returns or 
Calendars of Justices attending at each 
Quarter Sessions, beginning in 1558 and 
complete from 1690 downwards, — County 
Forces: Deputy Lieutenants’ papers and 
qualifications, 1660 to 1866; Militia Officers’ 
qualifications, 1733 to 1872; Militia Returns 
and other papers, 1715 to 1868; Parochial 
Enlistments and Counties, 1776 to 1795; 
Cavalry and Yeomanry, 1793 to 1870; 
Navy Enrolments, 1794 to 1797; and Rifle 
Volunteers, 1860 to 1872,—Highways and 
Footpaths,—Oaths and Declarations: Test 
Act Oaths, 1673 to 1836; Oaths of Allegi- 
ance, 1702 to 1846; Declarations and Oaths 
of Dissenters, 1689 to 1831; Oaths of Sheriffs 
and Under Sheriffs, 1741 to 1869; and 
Sacramental Certificates, 1673 to 1828,— 
Recognizances: Alehouse Recognizances, 
1558 to present time,—Criminal : Specimen 
Verdicts, Charles I. to Victoria; Deposi- 
tions, temp. Commonwealth ; Transportation 
of Felons, 1720 to 1772; Petitions from 
Criminals, 1648 to 1731; Calendars of 
Prisoners, 1694 to 1869; Debtors, 1743 


to 1846; and Jury Lists, 1596 to 1869,— 
Constabulary: Elizabethan Constable Lists; 
Sessional Lists of Constables, 1629 to 1670, 
and Presentments by Constables, 1560 to 
1760,—Administrative: Appointments of 
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High Constables, Coroners, Gaolers, &c., 
Charles I. to Victoria,—Financial: Trea- 
surers’ Accounts, &c, 1690 to the present 
time, Commissions of the Peace, seventeen 
in number, from Queen Anne to Victoria,— 
Poor Law Papers and Assessments, 1634 to 
1869,—Ecclesiastical : Church Briefs ; Con- 
yictions under the Conventicle Act ; Returns 
of Roman Catholics and Dissenters, and of 
their Places of Worship, Charles II. to 
Victoria, —Charity Trust Accounts, from 
1854 to 1860,—Local Acts of Parliament, 
1760 to 1897,—Minutes of Quarter Sessions, 
from 1682, — Miscellaneous: Historical 
Papers, temp. Commonwealth; Corn Re- 
turns; Hair Powder; Printing Presses; 
and Theatrical Representations, &c.,— 
Landed Qualifications of Justices, 1745 to 
1869,—and Calendars of Deeds enrolled with 
Clerk of Peace, from 1583. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Oo. are about 
to issue, under the title of ‘The Temple 
Treasury,’ a collection of Biblical texts for 
each day of the year. The book will be 
in two volumes, uniform with ‘The Temple 
Shakespeare.’ 


A new series of folk-tales, entitled ‘‘ The 
European Folk-Tale Series,” is about to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the 
editorship of Miss F. Ethel Hynam. The 
collection will represent Russian, Mongolian, 
Slavonic, Polish, Bohemian, and Servian 
tales, each volume containing the tales of 
one country. The first volume, entitled ‘ The 
Secrets of the Night,’ contains examples of 
Esthonian folk-stories, and will be illustrated 
by Mr. H. Oakes-Jones. 


Tue Law Quarterly Review for January is 
to contain articles on ‘ The Revision Powers 
of the Court of Cassation,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Barclay; ‘Land Transfer Registries,’ by 
Mr. Walter Strachan ; ‘Continuous Voyages 
in relation to Contraband of War,’ by Prof. 
J. Westlake, Q.C.; and ‘The Hare System 
in Tasmania,’ by Mr. W. Jethro Brown. In 
future the Review will appear on the 15th 
of the month in which it is due. 


Tue death is announced of M. Hervé, 
editor of the Soleci. One of the best and 
most thoughtful writers on the French 
press, he never obtained the recognition he 
might have done had he connected himself 
with a more popular party than the 
Orleanist. 


WE regret to hear that there is no im- 
— in the health of Herr Hermann 

udermann, who has been obliged to repair 
for special treatment to Wiirzburg. 


Tat meritorious writer Dr. Hans Gras- 
berger, born in 1836 in Styria, has recently 
died at Vienna. He was the author of 
numerous poems and novels and f various 
excellent essays on art. The poems he 
wrote in dialect have the form of the 
popular quatrains known in the German 
Alpine countries under the name of 
“Schnadahiipfli.” He also translated into 
German the ‘ Rime de Michelangelo.’ 


THERE are no Parliamentary Papers of 
general interest this week. 








SCIENCE 


——.— 


Life of Man on the High Alps. By Angelo 
Mosso. Translated from the Italian by 
E. Lough Kiesow. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In more respects than one this volume may 
prove a trial to its readers. Were it printed 
in larger type on thinner paper, it would be 
more agreeable to read and handle. Were 
its subject treated in a more systematic 
manner, and with fewer digressions, it 
would be less aggravating to the student, 
and even to the general reader. Prof. 
Mosso has attempted an almost impossible 
task. He has endeavoured to combine a 
highly technical exposition of the effects on 
the human frame of high altitudes, and of 
the experiments carried on at the obser- 
vatory recently established under his super- 
intendence on one of the peaks of Monte 
Rosa, with a popular historical narrative of 
the experiences of mountain-climbers in all 
parts of the world. His matter is thrown 
together without method or sequence ; notes 
from books, general remarks, detailed 
records of physiological observations, 
jostle one another in his pages, and it is 
often difficult, in the face of apparently in- 
consistent statements, to ascertain the con- 
clusion to which the reader is being led. 
The difficulty is greatly increased by the 
absence of any index or sufficient table 
of contents. Under such conditions, it is 
hardly possible to do justice to the scientific 
aspect of his book. He would have been 
better advised to issue a statement of his 
theory, which is novel, and well worth 
working out further, as well as of the 
numerous important and suggestive observa- 
tions on which it rests, in some separate 
form convenient to medical men and 
physiologists. 

With regard to the experiences of moun- 
tain travellers, Prof. Mosso has collected a 
mass of curious and sometimes contradictory 
statements. In their selection he might, 
perhaps, have exercised more discrimina- 
tion. For instance, the assertion that 
Parrot became dumb from the effects of 
altitude in the Caucasus hardly carries con- 
viction to the few who remember to what 
very moderate ascents Parrot confined him- 
self in that region. Again, Prof. Mosso 
quotes Sir Martin Conway as distinguishing 
between ‘‘the scientific, artistic, and in- 
quisitive types” of climbers, and defining a 
climber as “usually a dark dolicho- 
cephalous man, who hates civilization.” 
Taking the English writer seriously, he 
reproaches him with not supporting his 
dictum with measurements, and suggests— 
perhaps not without reason—that long legs 
are more useful to a climber than a long 
skull. Prof. Mosso has medical—or social— 
observations of his own (not always of a 
flattering nature) to make on mountaineers. 
“The continual consumption of energy in 
climbing,” we are told, ‘ alters the nervous 
system, not for the better.” Good manners, 
however, may be even more corrupted on 
high roads. 

‘Cyclists render this change of character 

proverbial. We all know what invectives and 

abuse they shower along the course when they 
foresee some hindrance. Only sometimes do 
mountain-climbers reach the cyclist’s level of 





politeness.” 


The author recommends mountaineers to 
give up their ‘morbid enthusiasm for 
exhausting marches and mad appetite for 
danger,’ and to make their ideal “ a tent 
at the height of the last pastures.” Prof. 
Mosso’s patients must remain, like the cows, 
in this middle zone; for the world below 
has dangers : — 

‘*T would never advise any youth to stay in 
large hotels. The centres which offered the 
greatest attraction to Alpinists are gradually 
being transformed into vast hospitals filled with 
the germs of phthisis, owing to the great influx 
of consumptive invalids.” 

We note several minor inconsistencies : 
for instance, we read (p. 221) how wonder- 
fully the human frame adapts itself to the 
air of high altitudes, and later on (p. 286) 
how little advantage in mountaineering the 
Tibetans have over those who dwell in the 
plains. In one place we are told that men 
can climb fasting without physical incon- 
venience; in another that regular and 
ample food is an advantage. There is no 
doubt that the personal equation accounts 
for many apparent contradictions. Paul 
Bert and Dr. Gussfeldt found that their 
brains worked slower at low pressures, but 
many others have thought the contrary. 
Prof. Mosso did not confine his experiments 
to human beings; dogs and monkeys came 
under his observation. On one occasion, 
watching, through a crack in the door of the 
hut on Monte Rosa, some Alpine choughs 
which had just flown up 6,500 ft. without a 
halt, he found that their “breathing was 
quiet.” This observation, which seems to 
imply singular powers of accurate peeping, 
we have not verified; but another, that in 
rarefied air ‘‘ fleas jump about and restlessly 
seek to escape,’’ many Alpine travellers can 
confirm. 

There are other digressions in these pages 
which, if distantly connected with the main 
subject, are not without interest. The 
MS. account of Zumstein’s early ascents of 
Monte Rosa, which has been found at Turin, 
is a welcome addition to the history of 
mountaineering. The contemporary sketch 
that accompanies it seems to have been 
taken rather on Monte Boso—Leonardo da 
Vinei’s mountain, now a panoramic point 
with a hut—than from ‘‘ near Gressoney.” 
The account of the death of two young 
Italians on a mountain little higher than 
the Righi near Lago Maggiore is a pathetic 
warning of the unsuspected dangers oi the 
mountains to novices, but has little, if any- 
thing, to do with altitude. 

It is chiefly the author’s fault if we have 
lingered too long over the fringe of his work 
before coming to its substance. We should 
be sorry to obscure the fact that he has 
brought before his readers some important 
and carefully worked-out observations, and 
a theory which, if not final, is helpful and 

suggestive, and may possibly prove to con- 
tain some, if not the whole truth. 

It has long been recognized that changes 
in the atmosphere produce corresponding 
changes in the human body, and that these 
changes often take the form of ailments. 
The nervous visitor to the Engadine suffers 
from sleeplessness and headache. At greater 
altitudes the more common symptoms are 
nosebleeding, nausea, and lassitude. But 
it by no means follows that these symptoms 
result in every case mainly from atmospheric 
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causes. Experience shows that in our genera- 
tion the proportion of mountaineers who in 
the Alps are exempt from any visible sign 
of so-called mountain-sickness is very much 
greater than it was from a hundred to thirty 
years ago. As in sea-sickness, want of habit, 
fear, bad food and lodging, recent excess, 
are all predisposing causes. The wine-bills 
of the early climbers of Mont Blanc go far 
to account for the fact that the ancestors of 
the present Chamonix guides collapsed in 
the way described by Saussure and his 
successors, though, no doubt, fear also had 
much to do with it. It has been proved 
of late years that many men can climb to 
18,000 ft. without suffering any physical 
effect perceptible to non-medical observers. 
But to deny, as one recent writer on the 
subject has done, that the variations in the 
atmosphere have had any share in producing 
sickness on Alpine heights would appear 
to be unreasonable. 

The investigation is an extremely com- 
plicated one. The symptoms differ as widely 
in individual cases at the higher elevations 
reached — 18,000 ft. to 24,000 ft. — as at 
lower ones. The number of cases reported 
at all is still quite inadequate; even at the 
lower or Alpine elevations the number of 
cases scientifically reported has hitherto been 
limited. We owe to Prof. Mosso a large 
increase in it. The investigations which 
he has successfully pursued were started 
nearly a century and a half ago by 
“the great Haller,” the famous Swiss 
physician, one of the masters of Saussure, 
whose letters to him are still pre- 
served in the Public Library at Berne. 
The pupil shared the belief of his teacher 
that rarefied air does not sufficiently 
dilate the lungs, and that hemorrhage is 
caused by the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the body. 

This theory long held its:ground. It was 
not until 1869 that Lortet registered the 
respiratory movements on the top of Mont 
Blanc. In 1878 the late Paul Bert pub- 
lished experiments which gave a new im- 
— to the discussion by reviving the 

ypothesis of Jourdanet, a physician re- 
sident many years in Mexico, which attri- 
butes mountain-sickness not to low pressures, 
but to asphyxia, from. the deficiency of 
oxygen in the air at great altitudes. This 
conclusion was supported: by laboratory ex- 
periments. In order to get over the diffi- 
culty that mountain-sickness appears at 
heights below 16,000 ft., where the defi- 
ciency in oxygen is inadequate to account 
for it, those who accept this theory have 
attributed any symptoms at such elevations 
to excessive muscular exertion—a theory 
which can be disproved by many experi- 
ences. More recently, in. 1894, Prof. 
Kronecker had seven “subjects” carried up 
to the plateau of the Breithorn (12,300 ft.); 
but his experiments were not convincing. 
Neither were those of Drs. Egli Sinclair and 
Guglielminetti at the Vallot Hut on Mont 
Blanc (14,200 ft.) in 1891. They evidently 
were ‘“‘bad mountaineers’ in the sense we 
speak of ‘bad sailors.” Though they had 
halted two days at the Grands Mulets to 
acclimatize themselves, they suffered from 
vomiting, loss of appetite, oppressed breath- 
ing, “‘ annihilation of the will, and complete 
indifference to themselves and others.” 

Prof. Mosso’s experiments are of a much 





more trustworthy and instructive character , 
than those last described. He took advantage | 


of the establishment of a large hut on one of 
the peaks of Monte Rosa at 15,000 ft. to obtain 
permission from the Italian Minister of War 
to take up a company of ten soldiers, with 
whom and two companions he spent ten 
days at this altitude. Some of the soldiers 
ascended in three days’ march from] the 
plain. These all suffered on their first 
arrival at the hut; the remainder, who made 
the journey in easy stages, were far less 
affected. Prof. Mosso has since had the 
opportunity of experimenting on many of 
the tourists who visit the hut, among others 
the Queen of Italy, at whose instigation it 
is to be enlarged and provided with a more 
convenient laboratory. 

He carried his experiments further by 
subjecting himself and some of his soldiers 
to pressures less than those that will be 
experienced on the highest summits of the 
Himalaya. Three results appear note- 
worthy: the subjects suffered less on a 
second than on a first exposure, they all 
recovered immediately on being released, 
and they were able, “by adding carbonic 
acid to the air [inhaled ],” to withstand a 
rarefaction of the air corresponding to 
8,800 métres (28,875 ft.) with a less quantity 
of oxygen than is necessary to give similar 
relief at 6,600 métres (21,656 ft.); while 
Prof. Mosso himself, with the aid of oxygen 
and carbonic acid, withstood a pressure 
corresponding to the extraordinary altitude 
of 11,650 métres (38,226 ft.). 

But now we must come to the conclusion 
of the whole matter—or, rather, as near it 
as Prof. Mosso will allow us. He dismisses 
the hypotheses of Haller, of Dufour, and 
of Paul Bert. It is, he argues, neither 
diminished pressure, nor fatigue, nor lack 
of oxygen alone, that causes discomfort, but 
lack of oxygen in the air coupled with lack 
of carbonic acid in the arterial blood. We 
give his own words :— 

‘* Mountain-sickness in reality is a very com- 
plex phenomenon, as the arterial blood loses a 
considerable part of its carbonic acid when the 
barometric pressure diminishes, and even before 
the effects due to the lack of oxygen in the air 
appear the phenomena produced by the diminu- 
tion of carbonic acid in the blood have already 
manifested themselves.” 

It comes to this, that, according to 
Prof. Mosso, the acclimatization of man to 
high altitudes is to be effected by the main- 
tenance of the relative quantities in the 
supply of oxygen and carbonic acid to the 
human frame, and that so long as these 
relations are maintained diminution in 
quantities need not necessarily be prejudi- 
cial. Into the experiments tending to sup- 
port this hypothesis we cannot enter further 
here. It may be open to question whether 
the apparatus at Prof. Mosso’s disposal in 
his lofty observatory was adequate to justify 
the positive manner in which the results 
are set down. It is certainly remarkable 
that such results should have been attained 
under such conditions in so short a time. 
The suddenness of the introduction of the 
subjects to low pressures has also to be 
taken into account. 


There remains one, and that the most prac- 
tical side of the question, to which some of 
Prof. Mosso’s readers will look anxiously for a 
response: What are the remedies for moun- 
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tain-sickness? Here is what they will fing 
after a suspense enduring through mop 
than three hundred pages :— 

‘*T refrain from entering into the researches 
I have made relating to remedies against moup. 
tain-sickness and fatigue. The results of these 
investigations will be published later.” 

The scientific portion of the volume jg 
illustrated with a number of diagrams. Some 
dull and dark views of the neighbourhood 
of Monte Rosa do not add to its attractive. 
ness. 





AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS. 

Bird Neighbors, by Neltje Blanchan (Samp. 
son Low), bears for second title the information 
that it is ‘‘an introductory acquaintance with 
150 birds commonly found in the gardens, 
meadows, and woods” of the eastern portion of 
the United States. The lady who writes the 
life-history of each species evidently understands 
her subject, while she displays at the same 
time considerable powers of description and 
much poetic feeling. The paper and ty 
are excellent, and the 52 plates show the 
advance recently made in the three-colour 
process. We believe that most of them have 
appeared in a work entitled ‘ Birds,’ published 
at Chicago. 

Bird Studies, by William E. D. Scott (Put- 
nam’s Sons), is a far more important work, and 
deals with the land-birds of North America to 
the eastward, roughly, of the Mississippi river, 
These are illustrated by about a hundred and 
seventy reproductions of photographs. Mr. 
Scott has been a field-naturalist for upwards of 
thirty years, and few persons have a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with bird life than he has, 
while his work takes a high rank for scientific 
accuracy, though novelty can hardly be expected. 
The book is well got-up, but the paper is glazed. 
We trust that the work may prove a success, 
for in that case a similar treatise on the ‘ Water- 
Birds ’ is promised. 

The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North Ame- 
rica, by D. G. Elliot (Suckling & Co.), is a work 
which will probably attain a far wider circulation 
in this country than either of the works pre- 
viously noticed, for it appeals to the tastes of 
the sporting naturalist, and is written by a 
keen sportsman. No more handy volume for 
a visitor to North America can be imagined, for 
the letterpress is excellent, and the forty-six 
illustrations are good of their kind, although a 
little hard in tone. On the cover, at the end 
of the book, there are coloured charts, like 
tailors’ patterns, giving the colours mentioned 
in the descriptions of the birds, and their 
designations in accordance with a recognized 
colour-code. By reference to this the reader 
can appreciate at once the tints which the author 
means when he speaks, for instance, of pearl- 
grey, ash-grey, or light grey, and by expe- 
riencing the utility of this code, the reader 
may, if he becomes in his turn a writer, adapt 
his own definitions of colour to this standard. 
The addition of this chart is a novelty and 
highly to be commended. 


Contributions to Philippine Ornithology, by 
D. C. Worcester and F. S. Bourns, is No. 1134 
of the Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum. A list is given of the birds known to 
inhabit the Philippine and Palawan Islands, with 
notes on their distribution ; and the affinities of 
the latter group are considered to be with 
Borneo. There is a considerable amount of con- 
tentious matter with regard to the views of a 
former explorer, Dr. J. B. Steere. 


The Birds of the Kuril Islands, by Leonhard 
Stejneger, is No. 1144 of the above-mentioned 
serial. Very few people realize, as Dr. Stejneger 
justly observes, that this storm-beaten and 
dangerous archipelago is 630 miles long, and 
still fewer have any idea that somewhere in the 
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chain is the meeting-place of two distinct 


and the southern one from Yezo. Since the 
yisit of Wosnessenski in 1845-6 no important 
collections have been made in the Kurils, except 
by Capt. J. H. Snow, whose notes, accompanied 
by a valuable map, were published by Mr. 
Murray for the Royal Geographical Society in 
1897. Dr. Stejneger visited some of the Middle 
Islands in August, 1896, and he has rounded- 
off his previous experiences of Bering Sea and 
the Commander Islands by an account of the 
avifauna of this chain further south, 








‘* LONG-PURPLES.” 

December 29, 1898. 
Ir may interest Sir George Birdwood to refer 
to Maunder’s ‘Treasury of Botany,’ 1866, where, 
at p. 694, it is stated that ‘* Long - purple is 
Shakspeare’s name for Orchis mascula”; see 
‘Hamlet,’ Act IV. sc. vii. 1. 170. There is 

nothing new under the sun! Otp Boy. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

We have received the ninth number of 
yol. xxvii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. It contains a paper 
by Prof. Mascari on the frequency and dis- 
tribution of the solar spots observed at Catania 
during the year 1897, and a continuation of the 
spectroscopic images of the sun’s limb as seen at 


Rome and Catania to the end of August 9th in | 


that year. 

The death is announced, in his sixty-fifth 
year, of Prof. W. Vogel, of the Berlin 
Technical High School. He was an early 
worker in spectroscopic photography, and one 
of the first to photograph by means of the rays 
at the red end of the spectrum. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 21.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. W.G. Crawford Hughes, 
Dr. W. Maxwell, Mr. A. C. Pilkington, and Mr. 
H. H. Thomas were elected Fellows.—The following 
communications were read: ‘On a Megalosauroid 
Jaw from Rhbetic Beds near Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire,’ by Mr. E. T. Newton,—and ‘The Torsion- 
Structure of the Dolomites,’ by Maria M, Ogilvie, 
D.Sc. (Mrs, Gordon). 





MICROSCOPICAL.—Dec. 21.— Mr. E. M. Nelson, 
President, in the chair.—The President exhibited a 
new objective by Carl Zeiss, called a “ Plankton- 
searcher,” a low-power water-immersion objective, 
designed for use in examining living objects in water, 
the definition of which was exceedingly sharp. He 
also exhibited an erecting eyepiece fitted with Porro’s 
| oe produced by the same firm, which would be 
ound useful for dissecting and other purposes.— 
Mr. Keith Lucas exhibited and described a new 
model microscope, the design of which was to effect 
the coarse and fine adjustments by means of a single 
slide, thereby reducing the expensive work of planing. 
—The President directed attention to some of the 
various types of binocular microscopes that were 
exhibited. Among those referred to were Ahrens’s 
binocular eyepiece, in which both tubes were equally 
inclined, and a microscope by Murray & Heath. one 
tube only being inclined, the other lying in the 
optical axis of the instrument, the construction 
being similar to that of Nachet. These two instru- 
ments were exhibited by the Society. There was a 
new binocular dissecting microscope by Leitz, ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Watson & Sons, consisting of two 
Briicke lenses fitted on a bar by jointed attachmeuts, 
so that the distance between the tubes could be 
adjusted to suit the eyes. This was likely to 
prove valuable for examination of objects or for 
dissection under low power. Attention was directed 
also to a form exhibited by Carl Zeiss, made with 
Porro’s prisms, giving an erect image; this micro- 
Scope is provided with two objectives of equal 

ower, one for each tube, the stereoscopic effect 

ing greater than that obtained by a divided image 
from one objective. — Messrs. Powell & Lealand 
exhibited their high-power binocular prism in con- 
junction with a 1/20in apochromatic objective.—A 
Moginies portable binocular, a Nelson model, Wen- 
ham’s binocular with a high-power objective, a 
binocular microspectroscope, were exhibited, besides 
varions patterns of Stephenson and Wenham bino- 
¢ular microscopes by 








—Among the other objects exhibited may be men- 


faunas : the one from Kamchatka in the north, | tioned typical species of Foraminifera selected from 


various localities by Mr. A. Earland, which were rare 
and beautiful, and mounted specimens of Hydrozoa 
by Mr. G. E. Harris. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

London Institution, 4.—‘'The Record of the Rocks,’ Mr. F. W. 
Rudler. (Juvenile Lecture LV.) 

Institute of Actuaries, 53.—‘The Companies Acts,’ Lecture I., 

r. 3. Clauson. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—Discussion on ‘The London Building 
Act and the Official Supervision of Buildings.’ 

es. United Service Institution, 2}.—‘ The Navy during the Reign of 
Queen Victoria,’ Capt M. Eardley-Wilmot. 

Institute of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ High-Speed Engines,’ Mr. J. H. 


Dales 
Society of Riblical Archeology, 8.—Apnnual Meeting ; Note from 
the President. 


ments, &e ,’ Mr. F. W. Christian. 

- Society of Arts, 7.—‘Some Ways in which Animals Breathe,’ 
Prof. Jeffrey Bell. 

Huguenot, 8.—‘ ‘the Despoiling of the Strangers by James I. and 
his Favourites,’ Mr. W. J. C. Moens 

Mathematical, 8.—‘On a Determinant each of whose Elements 
is the Product of & Factors,’ Prof. W. H. Metzler ; ‘ Properties 
of peeeonen Mr. A N. Whitehead; ‘A Simple Method of 
factorizing Large Composite Numbers of any Unknown 
Form,’ Mr. D. Kiddle; *‘Zeroes of the Bessel Functions,’ Mr. 
H M. Macdonald. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8 

Philological 8 —‘A Dictionary Evening: Difficult H Words,’ 
Dr J. A. H. Murray. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Application of the 
Science of Mechanics to Engi ing Practice,’ Dr. A. Barr. 
(Students’ Meeting.) 

Astronomical, 8. 





Weapons, Dress, Imple- 











FINE ARTS 


—~— 
BURNE-JONES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


Untess the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
proves a success beyond our expectations, and, 
indeed, beyond what is likely, the 225 works of 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, more than 130 of which are 
paintings in oil, will be the greatest attraction 
of the season in the world of art. Undoubtedly 
they happily and almost completely illustrate 
the genius of a most original artist. Indeed, 
nothing is wanting to make it entirely repre- 
sentative except a selection of his decorative 
designs, taken in the strict sense of the term— 
for instance, his designs for stained glass and for 
mosaics. His illustrations for books are partly, 
though not adequately, represented. It will, 
therefore, be well for the visitor to remember 
that, wonderful in every respect as the collec- 
tion is, at least two large branches of his work 
cannot be studied at the New Gallery, and 
that such choice designs as the illustrations 
to Chaucer are practically unrepresented. 
Apart from this, everybody will admit that, 
although a great collection of his pictures was 
seen at the New Gallery not long since, the 
present gathering surpasses it in every respect — 
not in numbers merely, but also in variety and 
beauty. It is, indeed, arare thing fora painter's 
career to justify itself so completely, and this is 
the more to be wondered at insomuch as Burne- 
Jones never wandered far beyond the range of his 
own ideas of beauty. Nine men out of ten would, 
in such circumstances, have sunk into man- 
nerism ; and yet there is scarcely a trace of 
manner, still less of the exhaustion of his in- 
ventive faculties and other powers. The fact 
that ‘‘a picture is a painted poem,” as Mr. 
Comyns Carr says in a sympathetic preface to 
the Catalogue, was never more happily and 
splendidly illustrated. The essentially poetical 
character of the colour and design atones for the 
lack of robustness which often occurs, so that 
it does not lessen the impression made by 
the whole mass of pictures. Besides, the 
difference between Burne-Jones and the stronger 
and more varied—but, it must be owned, more 
unequal—Rossetti is made extremely and even 
unexpectedly distinct. No doubt the influence 
of Rossetti is manifest in every element of the 
earlier works before us: a pervading force—it 
would not be right to call it an inspiration. 
Yet even such early instances as the pair of illus- 
trations to Meinhold’s ‘Sidonia the Sorceress,’ 
which were at the rooms of the original Hogarth 
Club so long ago as 1860, prove their author's 
technical idiosyncrasies not less than his cast of 
thought to be different from Rossetti’s, for the 


essrs, Chas. Baker, R. & J. | peculiar and lovely colour is reminiscent of Botti- 


Beck, J; Pillischer, Swift & Son, and Watson & Sons. { celli rather than of the artist of ‘ Proserpina’ 





and ‘The Beloved.’ The Adoration of the Magi 
(No. 7)and The Annunciation (8), two panels inoil 
painted for St. Paul’s, Brighton, indicate pretty 
clearly that some Giorgione (seen, perhaps, by 
chance) had made even a greater impression upon, 
Burne-Jones than the prodigious attractiveness 
of Rossetti’s genius had at that time exercised. 
The most Rossetti-like of all the pieces here is 
the exquisite Annunciation (59) of 1863, and 
yet—even in spite of the sweetness and grace of 
the figures and a certain absence of the mysticism 
which Rossetti never failed to introduce—the 
rosy flush of heavenly light which tinges the 
robes and face of Gabriel is not borrowed from 
Rossetti any more than the white and black of 
‘Sidonia von Bork’ and the marvellous amber, 
brown, and black of ‘Clara von Bork.’ Above 
all, the moods of the two designers are as far 
asunder as, say, those of Burne-Jones and Mr. 
Watts or the latter and Rossetti. 
Burne-Jones maintained his originality through- 
out his life, although it may be said—as, indeed, 
Burne-Jones was accustomed to say—that Ros, 
setti made him (Burne-Jones) possible. De- 
liberate and detailed descriptions our readers, 
who have heard of almost all these works 
while they were yet upon the easels, will not 
expect from us, although a generation has passed 
away since we first criticized Laus Veneris 
(15); The Merciful Knight (53), that mystical 
wonder in bronze-gold, green, and silver; and 
the renowned Wine of Circe of 1863 (65). ‘Circe’ 
we described with the rest of Mr. Leyland’s pic- 
tures in ‘The Private Collections of England,’ 
No. LXXI. (Athen. 2866), and also Spring (83), 
Summer (84), Autumn (88), Winter (89), as 
well as ‘Day’ and ‘Night,’ which are almost 
the only important pictures that are not here. 
We may, however, recall to mind the fact that in 
‘ Adoration of the Magi’ the kneeling Mage is: 
a faithful portrait of William Morris, who had 
then published ‘ The Defence of Guenevere’ and. 
little else, while the Virgin faintly resembles 
Mrs. Morris, another Mage is Mr. Swinburne, and 
the third is rather like Burne-Jones himself. 
Green Summer (38), a lovely study of beautiful 
ladies dressed in green and seated in a forest 
glade, is well known to readers of ‘The Private 
Collections.’ The Briar-Rose, a later and much 
better-known series, which was fully made known 
to our readers before it went to the gallery of 
Messrs. Agnew, is represented by Nos. 47, 48, 
and 57. 
Even more than in 1892, the visitor will be 
struck by the wonderful force and fulness of 
Burne-Jones’s tonality. This and the splendour 
and depth of the coloration give to the exhibi- 
tion an aspect of its own—indeed, it surpasses 
in these respects the gathering of Rossetti’s works 
at the Academy in 1883, which at the time it 
seemed hardly possible to excel. As regards 
form, which implies draughtsmanship and re- 
search, the advantage is with Rossetti, who 
profited by the studies he began at the Academy 
and elsewhere earlier than his friend, who, having 
frequented no art school whatever, devoted many 
years of unflinching practice to drawing, and as 
life advanced became more and more self-exact- 
ing and less easy to satisfy in that matter. 
Rossetti, though he could draw well when it, 
pleased him to do so, was by no means & 
scientific draughtsman; but, on the other 
hand, Burne - Jones’s pictures show little 
or no knowledge of the delineation of 
form on scientific principles. For example, 
the anatomy of the mermaid in The Depths 
of the Sea (101), a comparatively late work, 
is quite impracticable; the lovely nymphs 
in that superb piece The Mirror of Venus (99) 
are impossible; while the nude figure which 
dominates The Wheel of Fortune (95) is also 
impossible, mechanically as well as osteologically, 
A dozen instances of the same nature present 
themselves in every room of the New Gallery, 
and teach us how rare mus ‘have been the 
genius and how precious were the gifts which 
redeemed deficiencies so considerable -and so 
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distinctly manifest, and gave to his pictures an 
incomparable charm that no student can resist. 

Like Leighton, Burne-Jones cared more for 
beauty than any other thing in art, and in this 
way his pictures compensate us for every pos- 
sible deficiency, academical or other. But it is 
not their mere beauty that attracts. In every 
design, not merely in the more ambitious pic- 
tures, there is an element of passionate poetry, 
and his later works are not most conspicuous in 
this respect. On the contrary, No. 1, a drawing 
in water colour dated 1861, excels many of its 
larger neighbours in every respect but finish. 
It is an unpretending illustration of Clerk 
Saunders, an old ballad with a modern gloss. 
In the way of pathetic expression no design 
here excels the intensity of the lady’s appeal 
and her protest against her lover’s persistence. 
The ominous gloom of the twilight, even the 
lurid aspect of the golden brown, dark marone, 
and black of the dresses, are in keeping with the 
motive, and epitomize the tragedy of the ballad. 
The influence of Rossetti is distinguishable in 
this drawing, but the individuality of Burne- 
Jones cannot be denied. In many ambitious 
works of his this is far from being the case. In 
no vs did Rossetti’s genius lift him, so to 
say, above Burne-Jones more signally, for no 
work of his reflects, except in a casual way, the 
influence of another man. 

It was, moreover, long before Burne-Jones 
passed wholly out of Rossetti’s sphere, a fact 
which is the more remarkable insomuch as, even 
when nearest to him, he was never less than in- 
dependent, and not in the least a plagiarist. How 
much he owed to Rossetti we have endeavoured 
to explain; but afterwards Burne-Jones built 
himself up mainly upon Botticelli and Mantegna. 
That remarkable triptych which is constituted 
by the Adoration of the Magi (7), and the two 
panels of The Annunciation (8) and Mr. 
Mills’s Annunciation (9), all date from 1861, 
which was a period of transition and change 
with the painter. In all of them the influence 
of the School of Titian, or rather of Bonifazio, 
and in a less degree of Giorgione, appears with 
such distinctness that no sign of Rossetti or 
Mantegna, still less of Botticelli, is recognizable. 
In fact, so little of Burne-Jones himself appears 
that he might be forgiven who thought that the 
then youthful painter was meditating a new de- 
parture, without reference to Rossetti or any 
painter outside Venice. In the four pictures 
we have not only the conventional composition 
of a Titianesque master such as Bonifazio, but 
the motives, attitudes, and expressions, as well 
as the lack of passion, which are so marked in 
the later Titianesques. These characteristics are 
so marked that, whilethere is something Venetian 
even in the types adopted for the figures, we 
find, in the use of metallic gold for the back- 
grounds and some other minor parts, just that 
archaistic departure from the art of the painter's 
day which is often recognizable in works of the later 
followers of Titian who admired Giorgione on 
the one hand and Bellini on the other. The 
metallic gold does duty for the glowing sky of 
No. 7, and is part of the colour-scheme, although 
it has been reduced by glazes, and is as much an 
anachronism as the attitudes, costumes, and even 
the expressions of the faces, innocent of passion 
and yet animated. Giorgione’s are the colora- 
tion and tonality —that is to say, they re- 
semble those of a Giorgione of our days, which 
are not those of the master himself. His 
influence, though temporary, is also obvious 
in the black and white of The Backgammon 
Players (5), 1861-2, in the blue and citron 
of The Annunciation (9), and in the rose-colour 
of the dress of the damsel exploring secrets in 
the picture which is misnamed Astrologia (17), 
1865, where the general idea, the poetic impulse, 
and even the incident of the girl inquiring of 
Fortune in the magic sphere remind us strongly 
of Rossetti, who was as fond of brilliantly re- 
flecting objects for his pictures as Titian had 
always been, and, like him, was fond of intro- 





ducing mirrors, armour, and crystal spheres. 
Burne-Jones’s partiality for these may be seen 
in ‘Clara von Bork,’ ‘The Days of Creation,’ 
and ‘The Mirror of Venus.’ The rose and 
green of The Garland (26), a charming idy], 
and the general style and the soft and 
delicate lighting of Hope (28) show that, by 
1866, Burne-Jones, having profited prodigi- 
ously by his study of Giorgione and the other 
Venetians, was attaining ideals of his own, 
still tempered, for the time at least, by the 
influence of Rossetti; but he was not completely 
himself until The Feast of Peleus (29), 1872, Laus 
Veneris (96), 1873, Chant d’Amour (109), 1873, 
and The Days of Creation (39), 1876, left no 
doubt that a new, great, and independent 
master, the legitimate outcome of Pre-Raphael- 
itism in its most poetical and artistic guise, 
and according to its original and most heroic 
impulses, had arisen and added a fresh lustre 
to the English School. 

Having brought our subject to this stage, and 
traced, however imperfectly, the progress of his 
art and inspiration to this result, we may con- 
clude by calling attention to the most distin- 
guished and beautiful of his achievements. 
The most recent masterpieces are best men- 
tioned in chronological order, beginning with 
those of 1873, the year of ‘Laus Veneris’ 
and ‘Chant d’Amour,’ which may be called 
Burne-Jones’s culminating works. It is a pity 
that the managers of the New Gallery have not 
given a dated list of the masterpieces they have 
borrowed, like the Academy’s Catalogue of 
Rembrandts. Of the best of them, Pan and 
Psyche (90), which was finished in 1874, comes 
first ; then follows the Sacrifice to Hymen (32), 
1875 ; the quasi-Byzantine Annunciation (86) 
dates from 1879 ; Golden Stairs (108) represents 
the Burne-Jones of 1880. The Tree of Forgive- 
ness (116), which is an enlarged version of 
‘Phyllis and Demophoon,’ a drawing the re- 
ception of which at the Gallery in Pall Mall 
led to the artist and Sir F. Burton withdrawing 
from the Old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, belongs to 1882 ; The Wheel of Fortune 
(95) to 1883; King Cophetua (98) to 1884; 
Fiamma Vestalis (129) to 1886 (No. 64, a second 
version of the same, is dated ten years later ; 
the former version is that which M. Gaujean 
engraved admirably). Love among the Ruins 
(106) is a later replica of a much older 
masterpiece, which, being mistaken for an oil 
picture, was accidentally destroyed ; it was pro- 
duced in 1894. The Fall of Lucifer (119), dated 
1894, is the latest important work which the 
painter finished. The Perseus Series (115, 117, 
118, 120, and 121) remains not quite complete, 
while Arthur in Avalon (124), Burne-Jones's 
largest picture, still needs much work from his 
hands. As it is, it is without an equal as an 
illustration of the Arthurian cycle of romances, 
and is thoroughly imbued with the Arthurian 
spirit. It was begun in 1880. 





NEW PRINTS. 

To the Fine-Art Society we are indebted 
for an ‘* artist’s proof” of a photogravure 
of unusually good quality, after Leighton’s 
famous picture ‘The Procession of Cimabue’s 
**Madonna.”’ It is a large print, very clear, 
sound, and faithful, and so far as photography 
worked upon by hand can adequately represent 
a painting so rich in bright and pure colours, 
and so well considered in its illustration of day- 
light, gay costumes, medizval buildings, and 
darker foliage, it deserves praise. It is a great 
merit that the characteristic expressions, move- 
ments, and grace of Leighton’s work are sv 
adequately reproduced. 

At Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s, New 
Bond Street, proofs are to be had (of which 
there are but a limited number) of the ten 
etched plates for fine impressions of which 
we are indebted to Mr. A. Hugh Fisher, 
the artist, who has shown in them unusual 
skill and delicacy of touch, working in a 


vein of sentiment not often seen in etching, 
Drawing with firmness and thoroughly appre. 
ciating the resources of the needle, its limita. 
tions and proper qualities, he has done ve 
well in his plate of an old cylindrical ‘ Mil} 
above the Mersey,’ a well-known subject, in 
sunlight, the breadth and brilliancy of which 
he has successfully rendered. ‘The Jubilee 
Procession ing St. Clement Danes’ 
fairly sparkles with sunlight and is 4 
choice work of its kind, where a delicate and 
unfaltering hand has done wonders. In con. 
trast to the above is the print in aquatint of g 
dark twilight scene which is called ‘The Young 
Moon,’ because a narrow crescent is distinct 
in the sky and above the darkening horizon. 
‘Gray’s Inn, Christmas,’ may be bracketed, 
from the artistic point of view, with ‘The 
Jubilee Procession,’ which, however, it sur- 
passes in being richer, more delicate, and sur. 
prisingly crisp and luminous, yet broad. The 
breadth and Seti of a mezzotint, with 
a limpidity that such things rarely attain to, are 
seen in the picturesque ‘New Forest Home. 
stead.’ Here some ducks, cows, and a girl ought 
to have been better drawn. It is a pleasure to 
praise such sound and legitimate art as that of 
these plates, and we cordially recommend them 
to collectors. 





*SARTOR RESARTUS.’ 

St. John, N.B. (Canada), December 14, 1898, 
Messrs. G. Bett & Sons announce in your 
columns an illustrated edition of ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus.’ Their advertisement makes in two 
places the claim that this is the first attempt to 
illustrate the book. They are evidently un- 
aware that Messrs. F. A. Stokes, of New York, 
published an edition in 1893, illustrated by 
Miss Elizabeth Tucker (now Mrs. H. C. Tilley), 

a well-known Canadian artist. 
JOHN DE SoyYREs. 





EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM. 


UnpEr the auspices of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and the superintendence 
of Signor Boni, important works in the way 
of reconstruction have been undertaken in 
the Forum. It is well known that the 
Palatine Hill and the Forum, unfortunately, 
attracted the attention of medizval builders, 
owing to the immense quantities of marble that 
wereto befoundthere. Since the beginning of the 
thirteenth century not a spot, not a place, but has 
been inspected with the idea of extracting mate- 
rials. It is enough to mention the lime-kiln found 
in 1883 in the Atrium Vestz, in which the statues 
of the Virgin Vestals and their pedestals were 
converted into lime. It is easy, then, to under- 
stand that almost nothing remains of the in- 
numerable monuments erected in the Forum. 
We are, therefore, justified in devoting every 
care to the few interesting relics left from the 
monuments of the most glorious era of Rome. 
Methodical excavations, directed by scientific 
reason, were undertaken only at the beginning 
of the present century under Pius VII. Then it 
was that the monumental arch of Septimius 
Severus was isolated. But the works were soon 
interrupted by political troubles. It is to the 
credit of the Italian Government to have extri- 
cated things from the immense amount of earth 
that covered the valley of the Forum. That 
was due to the excavations of 1872, 1882, 
1883, 1884. Yet if the management then 
shown was excellent in all that regarded 
methodical excavation and the monuments 
discovered, but little attention was pai 
to the architectural remains, which, though 
scarce, were exceedingly useful in deter- 
mining the shape, the dimensions, and the age 
of the said monuments. So for many years 
precious relics were huddled together and 
neglected. Broken columns, cornices, half-effaced 
inscriptions, belonging to various edifices, not 
only encumbered the Forum, but occasioned 





confusion in the mind of the diligent explorer. 
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Now for the third time Prof. Guido Baccelli 
js Minister of Public Instruction, and new 
work has been begun The elegant edicula, or 
sacellum, discovered in the year 1883 behind 
the Temple of Vesta, which must have contained 
the statue of some divinity, has been recon- 
structed. The edicula, of a rectangular shape, 
had two Ionic columns on the front, sustaining 
an architrave, on which the inscription ‘‘Senatus 
Populusque Romanus pecunia pubblica faci- 
endam curavit” was engraved. Evidently the 
elegant little temple was restored in every part, 
probably under Trajan. Signor Boni has de- 
voted himself to the line of ‘‘columne honorariz” 
erected on the right margin of the Via Sacra in 
front of the Basilica Julia during the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian era. To be 
more exact, the seals stamped on the tiles 
employed in the construction of these monu- 
ments belong to the period of Diocletian and 
Constantine. They are seven big pedestals, 
formed internally by huge blocks of peperino, 
covered on the outside by bricks, on which 
were erected stately columns of grey and 
pink granite or white marble. The relics of 
those monoliths discovered in 1872 have been 
left round the seven bases before described ; 
but now they will be erected again, and every- 
thing is ready to put on its own pedestal 
again, a splendid fluted Corinthian column, 
almost six métres high. Two more of these 
granite columns will be erected, and one of 
them, when completely reconstructed, will be 
almost twelve métres high. It is extremely 
interesting to observe the square holes dug all 
along the shaft of another of these columns. 
Gilded bronze ornaments were probably 
attached to them, in imitation of the cele- 
brated column of Duilius. Of these honorary 
columns of the last days of the Empire there still 
exists, well preserved, the one which was dedi- 
cated to Foca by the ‘* Esarca Smaragdus ” in the 
year 608 after Christ ; but perhaps the monu- 
ment existed before then, erected in honour of 
some distinguished person in the fourth cen- 
tury, and Nichols was right in thinking that all 
that Smaragdus did was to change the inscrip- 
tion. 

But that is not all. The new works will extend 
further. All round the circular brick nucleus 
which indicates to the visitor the exact spot on 
which the Temple of Vesta stood the broken 
columns will be raised again, and they will 
support their architraves elegantly sculptured 
with bucrania and sacrificial emblems, such as 
the acerra, the culter, the patera, the galerus. 

The new excavations have clearly demonstrated 
that the base of the temple is not a solid mass 
of concrete, as has been said hitherto; but a 
little cella of a square shape has been discovered 
in the centre, which seems to have been under- 
ground, and which undoubtedly was situated 
exactly under the altar on which the perennial 
sacred fire burned. What was the use of this 
little cella that has only just come to light? No 
safe conjecture can be made till the excava- 
tions shed more light on the spot. But, let me 
ask, was it not, perhaps, the Penus Vestz, that 
is, the mysterious place in which the most sacred 
objects dedicated to the worship of Vesta— 
as, for instance, the palladiwm—were jealously 
kept? As is well known, men could never 
enter the Penus Vest, and the matrons, bare- 
footed, could be admitted into it only from the 
5th to the 15th of the month of June. The pre- 
sent excavations have shed a very clear light on 
the devastations committed during medizval 
times on the Temple of Vesta. Not only was it 
robbed of all the marble incrustations to make 
lime, but even the tufa blocks of the founda- 
tions were taken away. We have evident proof 
of this in the curious discovery of the passage 
through which the spoilers of the Middle Ages 
introduced themselves into the temple, unless 
that passage forms part of the tunnels and sub- 
terranean galleries dug in the Forum about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when all the 





area between the temples of Vesta and Anto- 
ninus and Faustina was rummaged to discover 
the celebrated tables of the ‘* Fasti triumphales 
et consulares.” 

Passing by the other monuments between the 
‘‘tabularium” and the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, the scattered fragments of which 
are accurately collected and put into their proper 
places, let me say a word about the excavations 
which brought once more to light the front of 
the basement, on which stood the Temple of 
Julius Czesar, and where the ‘‘ rostra” of the 
ships conquered by the Emperor Augustus at 
the battle of Actium were situated. Here an 
extraordinary discovery was made, certainly 
relating to a monument almost contemporary 
with Ceesar's death. 

After his assassination a column of Numi- 
dian marble, almost twenty feet high, was 
erected by the Roman people with the dedica- 
tion ‘** Parenti Patriz,” but this column after 
a short time was thrown down by Dolabella, 
and it is not known if ever it was raised again. 
We know for certain that the people rose in 
mutiny, demanding that the column should be 
replaced where it was, and that an ‘“‘ara,” or 
altar, should be constructed there on which the 
magistrates could celebrate their sacrifices. 
The outbreak was quelled in blood; some of 
the rioters were condemned, the slaves to the 
cross, the free citizens to the Tarpeian rock. 
The public feeling was not satisfied till the year 
712, when the Triumviri issued a decree fora 
temple to be built in the Forum on the exact 
spot where Cvesar’s body had been burnt. 
But to the Emperor Augustus belongs the 
glory of the construction of the temple, which 
must have been completed in the year 721, and 
it is represented in some of the medals of his 
coining. The front of the temple is decorated 
with four columns, and under the porch can be 
seen the standing statue of Cesar. Ata corner 
of the temple is an altar, probably the one 
which, after its removal by Dolabella, was 
eventually replaced. 

On August 20th, 725, the temple was 
dedicated, and on that occasion the people 
were indulged with public festivities, games, 
and the hunting of wild beasts, some of which 
were for the first time shown in Rome. 
Augustus enriched the temple with presents 
taken from the booty brought back to Rome 
from the Egyptian wars, and exhibited in it 
many pictures, among which were some repre- 
senting the ‘ Dioscuri,’ a ‘ Victory,’ and a 
‘Venus Anadyomene’ painted by Apelles. 

Cvesar’s Temple was discovered in 1872; but 
the remains are very few, and consist in the 
basement, which extends its northern extremity 
as a platform, on which stood the ‘‘rostra” 
above mentioned. In the centre of the base- 
ment is a semicircular large niche, constructed 
with blocks of tufa. Of its destination till now 
very little could be said; but in the new 
excavations on the front of the temple facing 
the area of the Forum all the lower part of the 
basement has been discovered, and in the centre 
of the said large semicircular niche, before which 
extends a ‘‘ platea,” or flat space, constructed 
of travertine marble, a construction in the form 
of an isolated pedestal, made of little blocks of 
tufa, has been found. The first idea was that 
this pedestal had supported the column of 
Numidian marble dedicated to Cesar imme- 
diately after his death. But this surmise is 
improbable ; the pedestal is too small for a 
column standing twenty feet, or almost six 
métres high. Moreover, if the column 
was erected on the spot where Czesar’s body 
was burnt, that spot would surely not have 
been left outside the temple, but enclosed in 
it. If I may express my opinion before further 
inquiries shed new light on the question, I think 
that this new discovery can be referred to the 
statue of Czesar placed by Augustus in the 
Forum, and probably before the semicircular 
niche which decorated the front basement of the 











temple. We know from Suetonius and Pliny 
that the statue was standing and of great pro- 
portions; above it was acomet, in remembrance 
of the comet which is said to have appeared 
after Cresar’s death, believed by the people to be 
the soul of the new god on his way to heaven. 
Work will also soon begin on the little cir- 
culartemple standing near Constantine’s Basilica, 
known as the Temple of Romulus, son of the 
Emperor Maxentius. It was constructed in the 
fifth century, south of the ‘‘Templum Sacre 
Urbis,” on the limit of the Via Sacra. The 
group of the two temples was taken possession 
of by Pope Felix IV., in the year 526, and 
the *‘Templum Sacre Urbis” was converted 
into the basilica dedicated to SS. Cosma and 
Damianus, and the little circular pagan temple 
became the ‘‘vestibulum,” or porch, of the 
new Christian church. The little circular 
Temple of Romulus remains to the present 
day in a perfect state of preservation. One can 
still admire the splendid solid bronze door, the 
elegantly carved architrave and lintels, and two 
handsome columns of porphyry. The interior 
was interfered with during the seventeenth 
century, when Pope Urban VIII., of the Bar- 
berini family, had some clearing done to free the 
church from the dampness of the earth of the 
Forum, which had accumulated all around and 
almost buried the church, so that it was neces- 
sary to enter it by several steps. Urban VIILI., 
in 1632, ordered the pavement to be raised to 
the level of the surrounding ground by means 
of a vault supported on pillars. So the Temple 
of Romulus was by the new pavement divided 
into two parts. Now, under the direction of 
Signor Boni, the vault and pillars constructed 
in 1632 will be demolished, and so the entire 
edifice of the fifth century can again be ad- 
mired, from its ancient pavement to the top of 
its vaulted ceiling, and recalls, though of smaller 
proportions, the Pantheon, even to the vaulted 
ceiling with its round hole, through which light 
can penetrate to the interior of the temple. 
Lurer BorsaRt. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

To-morrow (Sunday) being Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s birthday, all the art-loving world 
will unite in wishing him, with Wordsworth’s 
words, ‘‘ Health, honour, and length of days.” 
He is quite well at present, and is staying in 
Worcestershire. 


Tue exhibition in the City Gallery at Guild- 
hall during the approaching season will consist 
of works in oil and water colours by Turner, 
illustrating the various periods of his art and 
phases of his genius; likewise a selection of 
examples by deceased artists of the British 
School, such as Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, R. Wilson, Constable, and Etty. 

To-pay (Saturday) is appointed by the Fine- 
Art Society for a private view of a ‘ Panel 
Exhibition of Water Colours,’ i.e., drawings 
by Messrs. L. Davis, D. Hardy, C. N. Hemy, 
P. May, W. L. Wyllie, and others, to see which 
the public will be admitted on Monday next. 
—The same dates apply to an exhibition in the 
Dowdeswell Galleries of drawings in pencil by 
Mr. E. B. Johnson, and in water colours, re- 
presenting views in Holland and East Anglia, 
by Mr. M. Smyth. 


On the 31st ult. died, at his house in Hammer- 
smith, Mr. George Henry Andrews, a member 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
of which he had been a member for more than 
forty years, and during more than twenty (indeed, 
until quite recently) he had acted as treasurer 
and managed all the Society’s business relations. 
Born in Lambeth in 1816, he was one of the 
oldest artists of our day, and, strangely 
enough, also one of the oldest railway engineers 
and architects of England. He was educated at 
a school in Kennington, on leaving which in 
1837 he entered the office of his uncle, the well- 
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known railway engineer, Joseph Gibbs. Here he 
was actively engaged until 1840, when he took 
charge of a division of the Great Western Rail- 
way, then in course of construction. Always 
strongly inclined to the study of the fine arts, 
Andrews had, even at this date, attained 
sufficient technical knowledge to secure for 
his picture of ‘Prayer’ a place in the British 
Artists’ Gallery of 1840. In 1841 he gave 
up engineering for a while and devoted 
himself exclusively to painting, mostly in 
oil colours, contributing frequently to the 
British Institution, British Artists’, and 
(from 1844) the Royal Academy exhibitions. 
In 1845, during the so-called railway mania, 
he conducted large surveys of projected 
lines in the north of England. After this, 
returning to art, he went in for marine painting 
in water colours, and became successively Asso- 
ciate, Exhibitor. Member, and Treasurer of 
the Old Society. On various occasions he 
travelled far and wide, surveying or painting. 
He did a good deal of work as a draughtsman for 
the Illustrated London News and the Graphic. In 
this capacity he went to the United States when 
the Prince of Wales visited that country, and to 
the Continent during the Crimean War. He 
published various essays, and at one time con- 
templated an important book on ships and their 
rigging. In Pall Mall alone Andrews exhibited 
about 380 drawings, mainly of the sea and marine 
subjects. 


Messrs. A. Tootu & Sons have issued in- 
vitations to a private view at their galleries in 
the Haymarket to-day (Saturday) of a loan 
collection of pictures and drawings by modern 
Dutch masters, to see which the public will be 
admitted on Monday next. 

Mr. J. Herspert WALKER writes from the 
Edwards Library at University College :— 

“Allow me to point out two or three inac- 
curacies in your report in last week’s Atheneum 
headed ‘Egyptian Archeology.’ The Egyptian 
Research Account, although working in perfect 
harmony with the Egypt Exploration Fund, is in 
no way associated with the latter, but is a distinct 
organization. It is stated that the ‘Ramesseum’ 
gives an account of work done ‘ during the last to 
winters.’ This is quite inaccurate. The excavations 
at the Ramesseum, and the copying of the tomb of 
Ptah-hetep, formed the work of the second season 
of the Research Accou:t. The next volume men- 
tioned, ‘El Kab,’ is the work of the third season ; 
whilst last winter's excavations by Mr. Quibell at 
Hieraconpolis have yielded as important results as 
have ever been obtained by any explorer in Egypt, 
many of the objects found being the most valuable 
yet discovered for the history of prehistoric times 
and the earliest dynasties,” 


Ours was not a report, and we were aware of 
the difference between the two societies. 

Tue art critic Dr. Friedrich Leitschuh, prin- 
cipal librarian of the Royal Library of Bamberg, 
has just died at the age of sixty-one. He wrote 
a number of works on art, and edited Diirer’s 
‘Tagebuch der Reise in die Niederlande.’ 

In the Roman camp at Neuss there were 
recently laid bare the dwelling of a pretor, 
several small barracks, and a rather large 
military hospital room with several surgical 
instruments. 








MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 
ALBERT HaLi.—‘ The Messiah.’ 

TueE performance of ‘ The Messiah’ at the 
Albert Hall on Monday evening was one of 
special interest. The oratorio has under- 
gone various changes since it was produced 
at Dublin in 1742. The first and the most 
serious one took place when the com- 
poser died in 1759; with him vanished, 
and for ever, the wondrous harmonies and 
figuration which he at performance evolved 


which in modified form has been used in 
this country for well nigh a century, Mozart 
for that unwritten part substituted addi- 
tional accompaniments, or rather was asked 
to do so for a special ep es of the 
work to be given in a hall without organ. 
The composer of ‘Don Juan’ dealt freely 
with the imperfect score left by his great 
predecessor. Genius, however, covers a 
multitude of artistic sins, and the striking 
added wind parts in ‘‘The people that walked 
in darkness” alone make one try to forget 
many an unwarrantable change or addition 
made by him. Sir Frederick Bridge’s at- 
tempt to present the oratorio with its 
original orchestration was one for which 
musicians who think seriously of their art 
owe him a debt of gratitude, and the 
crowded hall proved, indeed, that the ex- 
periment had attracted considerable notice. 

Time may work wonders, but at the same 
time it plays dreadful havoc with works of 
art, more especially with musical works. 
A complete restoration of Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah’ is impossible, and the purists who 
clamour for it must, we suppose, be for- 
given, for they know not what they ask. 
Even if a written copy of the additional 
accompaniment which Handel himself sup- 
plied were discovered, there would still be 
obstacles in the way of such restoration. 
This serious attempt to revivify the past 
was profitable in the extreme. We do not 
for a moment think that this presentation 
of the popular oratorio will gain general 
acceptance. The composition of the orchestra 
has radically changed since the days of 
Handel, and modern colour and modern 
methods have gained too strong a hold on 
the public for them to appreciate—far less 
enjoy—the peculiar compound tone pro- 
duced by strings and wood-wind. The dull 
tone caused through absence of flutes and 
clarinets, and the sparing use of brass and 
instruments of percussion, appear strange 
to modern ears; the music seems to lack 
variety, brightness, and fulness. 

We speak of the effect on the public, 
yet even for the best-trained musician it 
is extremely difficult to receive in an 
impartial spirit combinations and colouring 
at variance with those to which his ear 
from earliest childhood has been accustomed. 
But though the ‘ Bridge” version, if we 
may 80 term ii, may not gain general accept- 
ance, it has helped to show what a modern, 
un-Handelian rendering of ‘The Messiah’ 
we are accustomed to hear. It has shown 
us that Handel had his peculiar lights and 
shades and delicate effects, which among 
modern additions, with plentiful blare of 
brass, have been obscured. It has shown us, 
moreover, that the composer, as Beethoven 
said of him, produced great effects by 
simple means. For Handel Festivals or 
performances on a large scale—as at Leeds 
or Birmingham—the old orchestration would 
for many reasons, some of them practical, 
prove unsatisfactory ; but at our colleges, 
and occasionally at a public performance 
of the oratorio, this approximation to the 
original score should certainly be heard. 
From an educational point of view it would, 
of course, prove of inestimable value, and 
it would also serve to show how little 
reverence, in Handel’s case, has been paid 
to the composer’s intentions. 


was asked, and probably at short notice 
by Baron Swieten to arrange the score of 
‘The Messiah’ for a performance without 
the help of an organ. His arrangement 
may, we think, be justly regarded as ap 
arrangement de circonstance. It was not 
published during his lifetime, and he lef 
no critical preface justifying his additions 
or regarding them as final. Hauptmann’s 
assertion that they are ‘‘stucco ornaments 
on a marble temple” may be too sweeping, 
yet as regards some of them Mozart would 
very possibly have agreed with the learned 
Cantor. A version of ‘The Messiah’ 
ought to be prepared for general use, 
somewhat on the lines of the Robert 
Franz arrangement. There are un. 
doubtedly points in the latter open to 
question; but, as the work of a man who 
gave time and thought to the matter, it 
ought to be seriously discussed, not curtly 
dismissed, as was the case a few years back, 
when Dr. Richter used it at a Birmingham 
Festival. 

The performance at the Albert Hall was, 
on the whole, good. Here and there, how- 
ever, there were signs that more rehearsal 
would have been beneficial. The accompani- 
ments to the solos were played with great 
delicacy. The concertini and ripieni effects 
were at times most striking. Mr. H. L. 
Balfour discharged his important duties at 
the organ in aconscientious manner. There 
was no harpsichord, nor its modern re- 
presentative the pianoforte, for the plain 
recitatives, and thus one of MHandel’s 
most marked contrasts was lost. The 
band consisted of 38 violins, 12 violas, 
12 ’cellos, 12 double-basses, 12 hautboys, 
6 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, and 1 pair 
of kettledrums. The parts for hautboys 
and bassoons discovered at the Foundling 
Hospital by Dr. Mann in 1894 were used. 
Prof. Prout has suggested that as no parts 
were found for the horns mentioned in the 
records of performances of ‘The Messiah’ 
at the Hospital, they probably doubled the 
trumpets in the lower octave, as in some of 
Handel’s other oratorios, and this suggestion 
was carried into effect. 

The solo vocalists were Madame Albani, 
whose rendering of “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth’’ was particularly fine; 
Madame Emily Himing, who appeared for 
Miss Clara Butt; and Messrs. L.Chandos and 
Watkin Mills. On such a special occasion 
we regretted to find many numbers cut. The 
performance might have commenced earlier, 
and thus come to a close at a reasonable 
hour. The audience unfortunately spoilt 
some of the concluding symphonies, so 
eager were they to applaud their favourite 
singers. With a serious work such as ‘The 
Messiah’ there ought really to be no applause 
until the close. And there was talking during 
the performance. Sir Frederick Bridge, the 
conductor, before commencing the Pastoral 
Symphony, tried by gesture to obtain fitting 
silence, yet the opening notes were almost 
inaudible. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Carl Rosa Opera Company, after paying 
a few visits to the suburban theatres during the 
late autumn, opened last Monday evening their 
campaign in central London at the Lyceum 
Theatre with a fairly efficient performance of 








from his written bass. In the version 
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‘Tannhauser.’ At short notice, M. Georges 
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Jacobi, for many years connected with the 
Alhambra, took up the duties of conductor, and 

ye satisfaction, his band fortunately proving 
equal to all demands. Mr. Philip Brozel attacked 
the réle of the misguided minstrel hero with 
considerable enthusiasm ; but his rendering of 
the music proved unequal, and et times he failed 
to maintain correct intonation. Miss Lucile 
Hill, formerly of the Savoy and Covent Garden, 
sang with much intelligence and confidence 
the famous ‘Greeting to the Hall of Song,’ 
and her clear, resonant tones were of ser- 
vice in the fine ensemble at the close of the 
second act. As an actress the Ameri- 
can artist manifested improvement, but her 
embodiment of Elizabeth still needs further 
study in that respect. Mr. William Dever was 
an earnest and vocally trustworthy Wolfram, 
and the representatives of the more pro- 


minent of the knightly singers asserted 
themselves with credit in the tournament 
of song. Miss Ludlam rendered the music 


allotted to Venus with notable fervour ; 
while Miss Edith Montford was the Shepherd 
Boy, whose pipe somewhat fitfully followed the 
obligato to the song at the opening of 
the second scene, and Mr. Charles Tilbury 
answered admirably for the Landgrave. The 
choruses were very well sung. On Tuesday 
Miss Kirkby Lunn, formerly a student at the 
Royal College of Music, appeared as the gipsy 
heroine in ‘Carmen,’ and on Wednesday Miss 
Pauline Joran, Mr. Winckworth, and Mr. 
Umberto Salvi filled the principal ,réles in 
‘Faust.’ 

Mr. W. H. Cummines delivered the opening 
address at the Conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians being held this week at 
Plymouth. The question of municipal subsidies 
was afterwards discussed, and a resolution car- 
ried to the effect ‘‘ that it is desirable to bring 
before municipal and other bodies the advantage 
of subsidizing high-class orchestral perform- 
ances,” 


Miss ErHet Baver, who took the pianoforte 
part in Brahms’s Concerto in D minor at the 
recent concert given by the Strolling Players at 
the Queen’s Large Hall, will appear for the first 
time this year at the Queen’s Small Hall on the 
25th inst., on which occasion she and her sister, 
Miss Winifred Bauer, will perform Raff’s 
Chromatic Sonata, Op. 129, for pianoforte and 
violin. Miss Bauer will also play Schumann’s 
Fantaisie in c, Op. 17. 

Le Ménestrel of January Ist gives news sent 
from Bayreuth to the Paris Figaro of a gather- 
ing of intimate friends and music critics on the 
anniversary of the birthday of Madame Cosima 
Wagner to hear some excerpts from M. Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s opera ‘ Der Barenhauter,’ shortly 
to be produced at Munich. The prelude, the 
introduction to the third act, and the ‘ Devil’s 
Waltz’ were given. Opinions appear to have 
been unanimous as to the power and brilliancy 
of the scoring, and as to the original character 
of this first work of M. Siegfried Wagner’s. who, 
it is said, is fully aware of the responsibility 
attaching to the name which he bears. 


Le Ménestrel gives the following, which has 

recently been discovered :— 
Annonce Théatrale. 

Dimanche, le 11 décembre, 1837, sera représenté 

au bénéfice du soussigné pour la premiére fois 
NorMA, 
Grand opéra romantique en deux actes, 

Le soussigné croit ne pouvoir mieux prouver sa 
vénération pour le public dilettante de cette ville 
qu’en choisissant cet opéra pour le bénéfice qu’on lui 
a d’abord accordé & cause de ses efforts, tendant 4 
pousseret a perfectionner les jeunes talents musicaux 
appartenant au théatre de la ville. Parmi toutes les 
créations de Bellini, ‘Norma’ est celle qui réunit, 
avec la plus riche moisson de mélodies, l'‘ardeur la 
Plus intime et la vérité la plus profonde. Méme les 
adversaires les plus résolusde la musique néo-italienne 
ont justement reconnu que cette composition, qui 
parle au coeur, fait preuve d’un effort intérieur et ne 


Comme tout a été fait pour les répétitions et la 
mise en scéne de cette ceuvre, je puis oser inviter 
humblement le public qui aime le théatre, et je le 
fais avec l’espoir joyeux que mes efforts de remplir 
autant que possible les devoirs de ma position auront 
trouvé uue approbation bienveillante et sympathique. 

RICHARD WAGNER, Kapellmeister. 
Riga, le 8 décembre, 1837. 
KAPELLMEISTER G. E. GOLTERMANN, who was 


over seventy years of age, died on Decem- 
ber 29th. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Concerts, 3.30 and 7, Queen’s Hall. 
. Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Lohengrin,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
. Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘Carmen,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
liad Concert, 3, 8t James’s Hall 
— Carl Rosa Opera Company, ‘ Tannhiuser,’ 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Curtius Club Concert, 8 30, Princes’ Gallery. 
. Carl Rosa Opera Company, 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Carl Kosa pray Company, 8. Lyceum Theatre. 
— se poe ilharmonic Society, 8, The Athenwum, Highbury 
New Park. 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, 2 and 8, Lyceum Theatre. 
Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—— .— 


THE WEEK. 


Royatty —‘A Little Ray of Sunshine,’a Play in Three 
Acts By Mark Ambient and Wilton Heriot. 

CRITERION.—‘ My Soldier Boy,’ a Farcical Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Alfred Maltby and Frank Lindo. 


From any point of view of art or craft 
the new play of Messrs. Mark Ambient and 
Wilton Heriot, in which Mr. W. 8. Penley 
has chosen to reappear before the London 
public, is inconsiderable. It is feebly con- 
structed, full of repetitions, destitute of 
literary claims, and based on suppositions 
difficult of acceptance. Over these and 
other drawbacks it triumphs, and to those 
willing to be easily amused it will com- 
mend itself. Such action as it possesses 
is sympathetic, and its drollery, though 
strangely mechanical, is effective. What 
is most to the point, it supplies Mr. Penley 
with a part in which his quaint and emi- 
nently comic individuality can assert itself. 
Nothing can be more preposterous or more 
diverting than the part in question. Gerard, 
Lord Markham, has sunk his entire fortunc 
in an Australian gold mine. Leaving his 
ancestral home to take care of itself, he has 
gone over to Australia, undertaken himself 
the control of the mine, which he has pulled 
into shape. After twenty years of hard 
work he returns home a millionaire, over- 
flowing with schemes of benevolence. 
When he arrives opportunities for doing 
good are abundant. His favourite niece— 
though, as she must have been born 
during his absence, it is not easy to 
guess why she stands so high in his estima- 
tion—is to be married the day following his 
return. Her future husband is in the 
clutches of a money-lender, who, availing 
himself of some informalities, is about to 
seize on his estate. Generally speaking, 
indeed, things are at sixes and sevens. 
Never did so quaint, eccentric, and dilapi- 
dated a being present himself. When, with 
no form of preliminary announcement, he 
enters his own house or that of a neighbour 
where he is no less sure of a welcome, the 
servants run him out as an intruder. Had 
he been a bit lighter in build, he would 
have been lifted out by Harris, the footman 
at the hall, with the tongs. The house- 
maid jumps to the conclusion that he 
is her uncle, whose coming she awaits, 
and hugs and kisses him. Lady Dorothy 
gives him half-a-crown as the sup- 

osed messenger who has brought the 
tetdaeaie. Sir Philip, the bridegroom- 





sacrifie pas a la platitude moderne. . 





elect, takes him for the money - lender, 
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and tries alternately cajolery and menace. 
Nobody dreams of asking him who he is, 
and he never dreams of telling. With 
benign placidity he accepts every name or 
occupation assigned him, and strives to 
act up to the part and do what is 
expected of him. In his heart he is 
contented with the series of misconcep- 
tions and errors which enables him without 
any effort to learn all that is going on in 
the house and become master of the situa- 
tion. Much is there in the condition of affairs 
to lament, but nothing to condemn. In due 
course, accordingly, he shows himself the 
benevolent fairy—the time is Christmas— 
who has to put all things right, the Santa 
Claus who is to fill everybody’s stocking 
with presents. The scene in which he is 
detected by the person of all others whom 
he would have recognize him is pretty and 
touching, though here even we find it 
hard to understand his sentiment towards 
a niece whom he sees for the first time. 
In its way the Lord Markham of Mr. Penley 
is a humorous création. It is to be hoped 
that it will not, like ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ be 
carried into caricature. His calm self-com- 
placency, meekness, and docility are quite 
irresistible, and the whole suggests a Christ- 
mas creation of Dickens without the exuberant 
benevolence with which Dickens was sure to 
charge it. The general interpretation was 
not specially noteworthy, and the mounting 
of the piece was less than adequate. 

The new piece at the Criterion is flimsy 
in texture and preposterous in action. It 
creates much laughter, and may possibly 
enjoy a certain amount of popularity. Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith is:characteristically droll 
as a solicitor compelled to pass off as a 
colonel of Hussars and to lead his regi- 
ment into active service. Not less droll is 
Mr. Alfred Maltby as a sort of elderly 
booby, a character in the presentation of 
which he has few equals. Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys, Miss Margaret Halstan, Mr. Ivan 
Watson, and Mr. George took part in the 
performance. 














‘THE MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR D’ARTAGNAN.’ 


I woutp suggest that the story of 
D’Artagnan’s mission to Cromwell in 1654, 
drawn by your reviewer from his memoirs, is 
merely an echo of the well-known mission of 
his elder brother, the Baron de Baas, who was 
first received favourably by the Protector and 
subsequently ordered to leave the country, 
though without any of the romantic elements 
introduced by the memoir-writer. 

SamuEL R. GARDINER. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue 5th of February is definitely fixed for the 
reappearance of Mr. Wyndham at the Criterion 
in ‘ The Jest.’ 

Tis evening witnesses the reopening of the 
Globe with Robertson’s ‘School,’ in which Mr. 
Hare reappears in his original part of Beau 
Farintosh. 

On the afternoon of the 17th inst. Miss Annie 
Hughes will appear at the Comedy in a new 
three-act piece called ‘Matches,’ in which she 
will be supported by her husband, Mr. Edmund 
Maurice, Miss Sophie Larkin, Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, and other actors. 

‘ ConreDERATES,’ by Henry Woodville, which 
constitutes the lever de rideaw at the Royalty, 
is a fairly sympathetic story of the American 
Civil War, which, however, is not wholly new. 
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‘TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS,’ Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy, is to be published in a volume by Mr. 
Heinemann. 

THE next novelty of the New Century Theatre 
will consist of ‘Grierson’s Way,’ by Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, and not of a piece by Bjérnson as 
previously announced. 

‘ NIcoLETE ’ (sic) is the title bestowed by Mr. 
E. Ferris and Mr. A. Stuart at the Criterion upon 
a piece the hero of which, a musician whose 
sweetheart and whose musical inspirations are 
both stolen by a false friend, is played by the 
former. Miss Margaret Halstan gives a tender 
and pleasing presentation of the heroine. 

So long a period has elapsed since Mrs. 
Charles Mathews was seen on the stage that 
her name conveys little or nothing to the 
present generation of playgoers. She was, 
however, as Lizzie Davenport, a well-known 
actress in the United States. After the death, 
in 1856, of his first wife, better known as 
Madame Vestris, Charles James Mathews mar- 
ried again during a tour he undertook the follow- 
ing year in America. On October 11th, 1858, 
she appeared at the Haymarket as Lady Gay 
Spanker in ‘London Assurance’ to the Dazzle 
of her husband. Among many original parts 
in which she was seen were Mrs. Featherby in 
Stirling Coyne’s ‘Everybody’s Friend,’ Mrs. 
Honeybun in Tom Taylor’s ‘Contested Elec- 
tion,’ and Mrs. Sebright in ‘The Overland 
Route’ of the same author. She also played 
Sophia in ‘ The Road to Ruin,’ Peg Woftington, 
Ann Lovely in ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ 
and Phebe in ‘Paul Pry.’ In 1864, at the 
St. James’s, she was Marguerite to her husband’s 
Mephistopheles in a burlesque of ‘ Faust and 
Marguerite.’ In 1870 she accompanied her 
husband to Australia. Mrs. Mathews died in 
Brighton on Wednesday last. 

Epwarp Corrie Ricuton, whose death is 
announced, had been actively before the London 
public some eight-and-twenty years, having 
made his first recognized appearance at the Court 
Theatre under Miss Litton on January 25th, 
1871, as Joe Bangles in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Randall’s 
Thumb.’ His curiously rotund figure was a 
portion of his stock-in-trade. His voice was 
naturally hard and rasping, but he succeeded 
in late years in rendering it mellow, and con- 
veying an idea of ripe, exuberant, and rubicund 
cheeriness. His original parts at the Court 
included Joe Gargery in ‘Great Expectations,’ 
Boomblehardt in ‘Creatures of Impulse,’ An- 
thony Tubb in ‘Tale of a Tub,’ Weathersby 
Grandison in ‘Divorce Case,’ Sir Philander 
Rose in ‘Hot Water,’ Wackford Squeers in 
*Dotheboys Hall,’ and Mr. Salmon in ‘ About 
Town.’ In burlesque he was Isaac of York, 
Lutin in ‘ Happy Land,’ Richelieu, and Bracy 
in ‘Christabelle.’ He has also been seen as 
Bob in ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts,’ Major 
Shoreshot in ‘Flirtation,’ and as Dogberry, 
Touchstone, Tony Lumpkin, Bob Acres, and 
Sir Hugh Evans. He made a success at the 
St. James’s as the old bookseller in ‘ Liberty 
Hall,’ and was engaged expressly for Toupet 
in the revival at the Lyceum of ‘The Dead 
Heart.’ For a season or two he managed the 
Globe Theatre. Before his appearance at the 
Court he had played juvenile parts under 
Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, and with Charles 
Kean at the Princess’s, had given monologue 
entertainments at the Colosseum, and visited 
America. A long list of burlesque performances 
showed to advantage some aspects of his powers. 
Like many very plump men, he was an excellent 
dancer. Twenty years ago a benefit was given 
him at the Globe, when he was Dolly Spanker 
in ‘London Assurance,’ Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham, Mrs. John Wood, and many well-known 
actors taking part in the representation. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—M. T.—C. W.—J. S.—A. M. J.— 
F. M.—O. S. V.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


PART I., 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon, Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ and ‘ The Early History of Charles James Fox.’ 
8vo. 16s. [On January 10, 








SECOND EDITION, with 11 Portraits, 8vo. 21s. 


PITT: some Chapters of his Life and Times, 


By the Right Hon. EDWARD GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


““A book which no student of Pitt’s life and times can neglect or read without keen and sustained interest.’’—Times, 


“The book is one of unquestionable value and authority, as indispensable for the student as it is generally attractive,” 
Daily Chronicle, 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE ART FROM 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


(Published with the permission of the Department of Science and Art, South Kensington, London.) 


Edited by F. E. WITTHAUS. 
Published Monthly. Price 3s. net each Part. PART I. NOW READY. 

*,* The object of this publication is to supply Teachers and Students in Art and Technical Schools with Copies of 
Designs of the best Subjects in the different Branches that the Museum contains. For example, Designs in Wood-carving, 
Leather, Glass, Bronze, Silver, Repoussé Work, Lace, &c. The size of the publication will be royal folio (19 inches by 
12} inches), but the Illustrations themselves will vary from 15 inches by 10 inches down to 12 inches by 6 inches. The 
Contents of the first Number are as follows :— 

Sheet 1. WOOD-CARVING, Stool.—Sheet 2. WOOD-CARVING, Door.—Sheet 3. GESSO WORK, Box (Top ana Side). 
—Sheet 4. GESSO WORK, Coffer.—Sheet 5. SCULPTURE, Bracket.—Sheet 6. LEATHER, Knife Case.—Sheet 7. 
LEATHER, Chair Seat.—Sheet 8. GLASS, Wine Glass; Tazza.—Sheet 9. BRONZE, Bell.—Sheet 10. BRONZE, Handle, 
Knocker; Handle (Siren).—Sheet 11. SILVERSMIT'H’S WORK, Monstrance; Pyx.—Sheet 12. BRASS, Water Vessel. 


The COMPANIONS of PICKLE: 


Being a Sequel to ‘ Pickle the Spy.’ By ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

‘***The Companions of Pickle’ is one of the most valuable and agreeable books Mr. Lang has written, and the study of 
it, especially those chapters which deal with such men as the ‘informer’ Murray and the loyal Cluny Macpherson, is 
absolutely necessary to a true understanding of the Scottish Highlands—and still more of the Scottish Highlanders—at the 
greatest crisis in the history of both.’”’—Spectator. 


RELIGION in GREEK LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University of St. A: drews. 8vo. lis. 


HISTORY of MODERN ITALIAN ART. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. Part I. SCUL! TURE. Part II. PAINTING. Part III. ARCHITECTURE. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 28 Full-Page Illustrations, prepared expressly fer this Work. 8vo. 18s. net. 

*,* The Author's intention in writing this Book was to bridge over the gap between the historic period, so call-4, and 
the present time. Full details are given on the subject of contemporary Painters and Sculptors. The Illustrations inclute 


reproductions of the best Work of the leading Artists. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 
MARK ROGET, M.D F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged, and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, 
and with a Full Index by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. 


By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of the Aristo- 
telian Society, Author of ‘Time and Space,’ ‘ The Philosophy of Reflection,’ &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. PROF. MAX MULLER. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 








Ten Volumes are now published at a uniferm price of 5s. each, in crown 8vo. 
and will be issued Monthly. 
NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lec- CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 5s. 
. | Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 5s. __ . 
PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lec- Vol. III. Essays on Language and Literature. 53. 
tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk-lore. 5s. 
1890, 5s. 
. The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, 
ANTHROPOL OGICAL RELIGION: the as Illustrated by the Religions of India ; the Hibbert 
Glasgow in 1891. 5s ree eee Lectures, delivered at the Chapter House, Westminster 
. vagal sited . — Abbey, in 1878. 5s. 
THEOSOPHY; or, Psychological Religion: 
the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of [BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and The HOME 
Glasgow in 1892. 5s. of the ARYAS. is. 


1888. ds. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


The STORY of the MALAKAND FIELD FORCE, 1897. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Lieut. 4th Queen's Own Hussars. With 6 Maps and Plans. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


New 





POEMS. By Eva Gore-Booth. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“There is much sweetness and light in many of Eva Gore-Booth’s pcems.’’—Glasgow Herald. “y 
** Ease and grace of style, pithiness of mening, a certain shrewd and saucy talent of observation, mark the verses. 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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~ BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


N | W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
’} Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, Albert Square. 
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0, MONTHLY. 


» BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 
3. ; GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 10d. 


mm} BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND 


(abridged from the Sixpenny Edition). Price 3d. ; by post, 44d. 


« | BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c, to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principa! Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances— Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets— Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c , with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medica!, Banking, and Commercia} 
Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s. 6d. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 


EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 


ies of France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the Principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries = 
‘ving, Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Fiuland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
es by Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 
The With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 
0 9 ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
andl, AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
fi AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GKNOA MARSEILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICK 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE - THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


ady of Price 3s. 6d. cloth; by post, 4s. 2d. 


atte | BRADSHAW’S INDIA. New and Improved Edition (1898). Cloth, price 5s ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Through Routes, Overland Guide and Handbook to India, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, &c. A Complete Traveller’s 
Manual. Howto Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of India and the Australian Settlements. This indispensable little Handbook 
contains Twenty-five Outward and Homeward through Routes between Great Britain and her Indian and Australian Dependencies, with Practical and 
lis. Interesting Descriptive Guides to each Route. Steam Navigation, Coasting, Coach, and other Conveyances ; Telegraph Communications ; Tables of 
Distances ; Tabular Forms of Expenses; Time of Journey, &c. Advice to the Eastern Traveller—Hints as to the Purchase of Outtit—Luggage— 
Currency, &c.; with a most useful Vocabulary of Hindustani. Illustrated with Maps of India, the various Routes, kc. Panorama of the Nile. Plans 
URE. of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Constantinople ; and other Illustrations. 


\m | BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


_ DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &e. Cloth, price 12s. 
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re PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
. W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


‘¢ BRADSHAW, Lonpon.” 








FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 
on, | ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
wet | journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
lars as to cost, with list of Guide Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

ME Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” ; 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
Xer | for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 
Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


” FLASKS, DOOR-FASTENERS, READING LAMPS, éc. 
GUIDES, MAPS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND VIEWS OF LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address 
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Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 

LORD ASHBOURNE’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the LIFE of PITT. 

A REPRINT of MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S POEMS. 

M. BRUNETIERE'’S HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 

THACKERAY'S CHRISTMAS KOOKS. 

TWO NONCONFORMIST DIVINES. 

AIDS to the STUDY of DANTE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Bohemian Girls; The Main Chance; Bismillah ; 
Ido's ; The Confession of Catherine Sforza; The Member's Wife ; 
Moonlight. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

Ihe HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; The OXYRHYNCHUS 
*‘LOGIA’; SALE; ** ARCHIPIADA” in VILLON; ‘The DUKE of 
NEWCAS?tLE'SS LETYEKS’ ; ‘The BOUK SALES of 1898. 

ALso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Degeneracy and its Causes ; Library Table ; Ornithological 
Literature ; Ast 1 Notes ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—lIllustrated Serials; 
Nineteenth Century Horn-Book’ ; 

MUSIC :—Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Memoirs of M. D’ Artagnan ; Library Table ; Gossip. 





Fgyptian Archeology; ‘The 
ssip. 


The ATHEN_EUM for December 24 contains Articles on 

MR. MEREDITH'S FRENCH HISTORICAL ODES. 

A STUDY of LORD BURGHLEY. 

The LAND of the PIGMIES. 

NEW BRITISH MUSEUM PAPYRI. 

CORRESPONDENCE of a DAUGHTER of GEORGE III. 

ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA. 

TRANSACTIONS of the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The ENCYCLOPZXDIA of SPORT. 

NEW NOVELS :—Dr. Therne ; The Open Question : The Refiner’s Fire ; 
In the Wilderness of this World; Moontieet; A Woman of Impulse ; 
‘rhe Child Abel ; Senex ; ‘he Hospital Secret ; The Secret of Kyiiels. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

HEBREW GRAMMARS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

MINOR BIOGRAPHY. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN NOVELS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

UNTRACED MOTTOES in WOKDSWORTH; “ARCHIPIADA” in 
VILLON; SALE; ‘Ihe DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS; MR. 
RUSSELL MAKTINEAU. 

Lso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE : —'The Five Windows of the Soul ; ‘‘ Long-purples ”; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Leonardo da Vinci; Christmas Books; Art for the 
Nursery; Minor Exhibitions; ‘The Nineteenth Century Horn- 
Book ’'; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Westminster Play; Shakspeare's Sonnets ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENAZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Names : Saxon and Norman—Ghost-words—“ Ploughing the 
sands "—Barricade—Kelic of Napoleon—Barracks —‘‘ Felicity "’— 
Lyke-Wake—K Cumberland—Thackeray and Edward FitzGerald— 
Trisantona—Weight of King George III.—M)rmecides—A “ Re- 
print’’—Riming Advertisement—French “ Glastonbury Thorn ’’— 
“Stitherum.” 

QUERIES:—Glyndyfrdwy—Beamish—Armorial—An Indian Nobleman— 
Dunbar—Gulls—Paget and Cobbe—Beltchar Surname—FEarly Italian 
—Lawrence—Florio’s ‘ Montaigne '—Kemps of Hendon—Learmont— 
Ward Surname—* Sleever ”—-* Copper-tailed’’—Reference to Quota- 
tion— Rey. A. Stevenson—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Hexham Priory—The Church at Silchester—Midsummer 
Gillyflower — brampton—Bekesbourne —“ Bounder”—W. Prynn— 
Gladstone’s Welsh Forefathers—‘‘ Soot””—Vanity Fair—John Uxen- 
bridge—Prime Minister—Sir E. B. Godfrey—The George worn by 
Charles I.—Minutes and Seconds—Anne Boleyn—M. P.P.—Henrietta 
M. Price—Crafts in the Fourteenth Ceutury. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Dictionary of National Biography ’—‘The 
~ ee Year-Book '—‘ Whitaker's Almanack’—Keviews and 

agazines. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Book Terms —Mergate Hall — Shakspeariana — Homer and 
Jewish Rites—* World without end "—A Contrast—Martyr RKishop 
of Armagh — Burns Prophecy—Kecovery of a Drowned Body— 
Monument to a Flea— Lampposts — Gate: Sign of Inn — Gilbert 
Glossin—Malise Grah ‘31 d Early Use of “France 
modern.” 

QUERIES :—“ Fossen Eels”—Book Wanted—‘‘It’s all the same in 
Greek ’’—Island of Ichaboe—Rev. ‘I. ‘homas—Charles Doris—Miss 
Collier — Major John André: Col. Williams — Cryptography — 
Besieged City saved by a Pig—Listening Wheat—M.P P.—: Histo re 
de Sable’—Statue of the Duke of Cumberland—Dawson—Lost 
Register—A Saying of Pitt—‘Conventionalized Tartar cloud "— 
History of the Church of Purton—Shepherd—Walpole—Sir E. 
Burne-Jones—French Song—Bull-running. 

REPLIES :—“‘ Plack’’: ‘« Boddle”—Monastic Records—Rounds or Rungs 
—“Slack up’’—Lord Curzon—Curiosities of Cataloguing—Philip 
Thicknesse — Horace Walpole — Fountain Inkhorns—‘ ‘Tryst ” — 
Eating of Seals—Passage in Kinglake—Haileybury—The Calling of 
the Sea—Alured Cornburgh—Within the Four Seas—London and 
Essex Clergy—Holy Wells — Pattens— end—‘‘Sable shroud ”"— 
Attributes of Prudence—Brass at St. Albans—Tolstoi—Spango— 

Te iSuty 





Brothers with the same Christian Name--Titles—‘ The Who 
of Man ’—*' Fegges after peace "—Epitaphs—Black Blotting Paper— 
pustee Te fang ae black Madonnas—Nameless Graves— 
aussey --Sun-god and Moon-goddess —T Errors — , 
‘Argenis’—SirC. Wren. x — ee 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bi i's ‘Shelley ’—Fowke’s ‘ Bayeux Tapestry’ 
—Hynam’s ‘Secrets of the Night’—Lang’s Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel ’—Lytte.ten Gell’s ‘More Excellent Way ’—Jensen’s ‘ Runic 
Rocks '—Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’—Sladen’s ‘ Who’s Who.’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 


MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 
The TWELFTH EDITION is nearly exhausted. 


The THIRTEENTH EDITION, making 13,000 Copies of the English Edition, 
WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


A Y LW IN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of ‘The Coming of Love; Rhona Bosweli’s Story.’ 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


“One of the most original and sustained romances that have appeared in recent years. It will be 
widely read, and will deserve all the attention that it will attract.”.—New York Times. 

‘*A piece of imaginative work so original as almost to evade classification, a book to read with the 
closest care and to treasure for repeated reading in the future.”—Dial (Chicago). 

“It is certainly one of the great literary successes of the year.”—Commercial (Buffalo). . 

“Judged by the beauty of its style, its imaginative power, its sweep and intensity of vision, its 
spiritual outlook, it must be accorded high rank in the literature of to-day.” t ; 

Indianapolis Nens (Chicago), 

“ An intensely dramatic story. A book to read and re-read, issued among books that are sure to find 
a place of their own.”— Outlook (New York). : ; 

“Tt makes an extraordinary and lasting impression even on the dblasé reader. Sinfi Lovell isa 
splendid creation.”— Transcript (Boston). : . - 

“The nobility of soul that lives in the proud Romany lass, Sinfi Lovell, stamps itself ineffaceably 
upon the mind and heart of the reader as does that of Romola and Cordelia.”— Telegraph (Philadelphia), 





HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





SHAKSPEARE.|".HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘A very valuable addition to 1Os. 6d., 16s. 6d.. and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Shakspearian literature.” —School Guardian. Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. | value. The most prolific —— oe Ppt itasa 


‘HE CHRIST in 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 





EDITION DE LUXE OF It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hani- 
W HYTE-MELVILLE'S WORKS, | writing to select a suitable Pen. 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, | Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and | MABIE, TODD & BARD, Cheapside, E.C.; 
handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exch Street, N 


printed on a aggre Vellum, besides other Full-Page Lllustrations. 
Soldin Setsonly. P pplicati 
ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
f™: Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
LONDON OFFICES E.U.; 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 195, Picca- 
dilly, W.; and 1, Victoria Street. 8. W. 
Amount Insured .. ‘330,000, 
Claims Paid .......seseeeee 950, 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made t 
—— | either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, December 25, 1898. 











P 


W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 






Just out, price Sixpence net, 





STRONOMY for the YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. | THE 
ani genet hnerainernnsnnen. ned | LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, | INSURANCE COMPANY. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. | Invested Funds .,. oo oo ee £9,575,342 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. | FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. } 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


L ,) {- L te articipate in 
THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, wT Me Void corny il tae a 


EMARKABLE ECLIP“ES: a Sketch of the | EQUITABLE RATES, MODERATE EXPENSES. 


most with the Observation 
Head Offices : 


g Cire 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Aucient and Modern Times. By 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON, 








W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Mest Nutritious. 


NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, | 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of | 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up | 
date.” —Guardian | 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. | 





it YOU TRY if 


Tou Wee, LEC. | SC 


EPPss COCOA. 








LIC KENSDERFER 


£7 10s. 
T Y?PE-WRITER 


EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


With Natural Flavour only. 


Its simplicity of construction enables it to do more and better work 
in a given time with less effort than on any other Machine. Send for 


Kress COCOA. 





List Number 147. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER CO. ACIDITY of the STOMACH” HEARTBURN, 
Jiead Office—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HEADACHE, GOUT, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


London Agents— 
T. TURNER, Limited, 44, Holborn Viaduct ; and 








ildren, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


THOMAS DIXON, 1%, Oxford Street, W. 
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“GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 
JAPAN. 


Written and Illustrated by the Japanese. 


Size of Work 16in. by 123in. 200 Illustrations in 
the Text, 60 Full-Page Plates, 45 of which are 
Coloured by Japanese Artists. Ordinary Edition in 
15 Sections, 77. 17s. 6d. Edition de Luxe in 10 vols. 
with all the Illustrations Coloured by Hand, 307. net. 

*,* Send for detailed Prospectus. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


THE BIBELOTS: 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-Lover. 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
J. POTTER BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian of the Public Library, Nottingham. 


Each Volume will contain from 120 to 200 pp., 
bin. by 2fin.,and will be embellished with a Portrait, 
together with pretty Head and Tail Pieces; the 
printing will be done by T. & A. Constable, upon 
specially made super-calendered Paper, and will be 
bound in embossed calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


Classified for the First Time. With Index. 


Vol. I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. 
With a Charming Portrait. Pp. 138. 


EARLY P#ESS NOTICES. 

“In every respect the publishers have evidently 
aimed at perfection, and in the present volume they 
have certainly achieved it, for a more beautiful and 
dainty little volume cannot easily be conceived.” 

Bookseller. 

“Most tastefully produced.”— Bookman, 

“It isa dainty little book, beautifully printed on 
good paper. Perhaps, however, its most attractive 
feature is the binding of most elegant design.” 

Scotsman. 

“Tt is elegantly printed.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“Produced in a way that must captivate every 
book-lover.”—Church Times. 

“The little book is indeed a treasure.” 

Birmingham Post. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


POPULAR EDITION, NOW READY, crown 8vo, 
pp. 420, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


PUSHING to the FRONT; or, 
Success under Difficulties. By ORISON 
SWETT MARDEN, Author of ‘Architects of 
Fate.’ With Frontispiece of Mr.Gladstone in 1897. 

An ideal book. It consists of short anecdotes and 
sayings of men and women who have with persever- 
ance and industry reached positions of eminence 
and success. 

Sin JOHN LUBBOCK says :—‘“It will be a great 
stimulus to avy one entering life.” 


Crown 8vo. pp. 384, handsomely bound, ds. 


PAVING the WAY: a Romance of 
the Australian Bush. By SIMPSON NEW- 
LAND (ex-Treasurer of South Australia). 
25 Full-Page Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 

“This is a thrilling romance of the Australian 
bush by a writer who is familiar with Australian 
life......The ‘Romance’ is as engrossing even as M. 
de Rougemont’s ‘ truth.’ ”’— Sehvoolmaster. 

“One of the best of Christmas books is ‘ Paving 
the Way,’ the fine story of Australian pioneer life 
by Simpson Newland...... A better book for boys 
could not be found, and it will assuredly take its 
place in Australian literature alongside such works 
as ‘Robbery under Arms.’ ”"—Liverpool Post. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT AMERICAN MONTHLY. 
JANUARY, 1899. 
One Shilling net. Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 
Contents, 
DESTRUCTIVE and CONSTRUCTIVE ENERGIES of 
OUR GOVERNMENT COMPARED. Charles W. Eliot. 
The WILD INDIAN. George B. Grinnell, 
FATHERS, MOTHERS, and FRESHMEN. L. B. R. Briggs. 
REMINISCENCES of JULIA WARD HOWE. II. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
PSYCHOLOGY and MYSTICISM. Hugo Munsterberg. 
SALUTATION. To Nicholas II. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a REVOLUTIONIST. IV. 
P. Kropotkin, 
The ACTOR of TO-DAY. Norman Hapgood. 
&e, &e. &e, 











London : 
GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, 
Agency for American Books, 





DENT & CO. 


THE NEW IRISH NOVEL. 


MARY DOMINIC. 


By GRACE RHYS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph. In excellent prose Miss Grace 
Rhys has written a tragedy of Irish rustic life that 
palpitates with human soul agony, and is infinitely 


athetic.”’ 
, MARY DOMINIC. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ The main characters are ad- 
mirably drawn ; the illusion of the reader is complete 
and the tragic accumulation and climax are achieved 
with delicate artistic feeling. The author makes no 
strain for effect—hers is that unconscious art of the 
literary maker, whose master instinct is to be true 


to nature.” 
MARY DOMINIC. 

Speaker.—“* Mary Dominic’ is a story of striking 
power and beauty, and it is impossible to read it 
without realizing that a new writer has appeared 
whose qualifications are very far beyond the 
average. In grace, in charm, and in poetic imagina- 
tion this is a novel which is bound to make its 

” 


0 MARY DOMINIC. 


Literature.—*‘ Mary Dominic’ stands out from the 
mass of fiction dealing with Irish life. There is 
one unforgettable episode, in particular, which is 
narrated with great power.” 


MARY DOMINIC. 


Pali Mall Gazette—“‘Mary Dominic’ is an 
excellent piece of work, rather melancholy in theme, 
but of absorbing interest.” 


MARY DOMINIC. 


Sketch.—* Told with much sweetness, sympathy, 
and tenderness.” 


MARY DOMINIC. 


World —“‘ There are scenes in this novel which 
should give the author a high place among realistic 


writers.” 
MARY DOMINIC. 


Weekly Sun.—* One cannot read the book without 
being thoroughly impressed by it. It is essentially 
dramatic and enthrailing.” 


MARY DOMINIC. 


Guardian.—* The authoress has style and poetry 
and a knowledge of human nature and a great appre- 
ciation of scenery, which she uses just rightly to 
strengthen her pvints and her scenes, iontena (3) 
allowing it to overweight and distract attention from 


‘hem.” 
MARY DOMINIC. 


Glasgow Herald. — “One of the ablest Irish 
romances we have read...... Every page reveals a 
scrupulous and controlled imaginative power and 


craft,” 

MARY DOMINIC. 
Liverpool Post Irish life portrayed with a 
fidelity that infers long experience and close 
observation.” 


MARY DOMINIC. 


Leeds Mereury.—'‘ A powerful story of Irish life. 
eee A book of great human interest and originality.” 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. F. ANSTEY, 
Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ &c. 


LOVE AMONG THE LIONS. 


A Matrimonial Experience. 
Illustrated by A. S. FORREST. 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 
Atheneum.— The author makes good fun out of 
the situation. His little story is carried through 
with complete success, and is genuinely ridiculous 
to the end.” 





J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, 
29 and 30, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


A Selection of the Caricatures and Humorous Sket:hes 
of the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 
Oblong royal 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* Those who desire to know only one of 
the many reasons why Sir Frank Lockwood was universally 
popular may be invited to study with equal pleasure and 
profit this witty, genial, and clever sketch-book.”’ 

Globe.—‘* Needs no recommendation to those who know 
anything of the pictorial achievements of this able amateur. 
Sir Frank was a born caricaturist, and it seems almost @ 
pity that he gave up to law and politics the talent that 
appears to have been intended for the service of humorous. 
art. Most of these sketches are irresistibly droll, both in 
idea and in execution. The volume must needs be acquired 
by all who have a feeling for refined caricature.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER. 6s. 

Spectatur.—‘‘In * Moonfleet’ Mr. Falkner has given us 
what in the present writer’s opinion is the best tale of 
fantastic adventure since Stevenson’s pen was prematurely 
laid aside.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ An admirable and exciting novel.” 

Speaker.—‘‘An admirable romance. ‘ Moonfleet’ is a 
book to be read, and those who read will find that they are 
in the hands of a masterly writer, who allows no slovenli- 
ness, either in conception or execution, to mar his work- 
ma ship; who paints his characters with a firm stroke, and 
who never falters in carrying out the purpose he has set 
before himself. It will be very interesting to see whether 
Mr. Falkner will be able to live up to the high level he has 
attained in this volume.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 
Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, 
Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. 
Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece. 16s. 

World. —‘‘One of the most thoroughly entertainin 
volumes of reminiscence ever produced by a clerica 
author.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A brighter, pleasanter book of amus- 
ing stories and sound good sense applied to religious ana 
social questions of the day there could not be.”’ 

Times.—‘* Full of capital stories.”’ 

Academy.—‘'A Niagara of anecdote. We have never 
handled a volume of reminiscences so crammed with good 
stories as this.”’ 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Edited by W. G. ELLIOT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo. 15s. 

Trish Times.—‘‘ This is a book of so dvlightful a character 
that Amateur Clubs and Actors must rejoice to have it 
always at hand. Its record of the achievements of the 
leading spirits of the drama is abundantly e :tertaining, and 
will serve for guidance in all similar excellent stage-work. 
No organizer of amateur theatricals ought to be without 
this handsome volume.” 

Black and White.—‘* The book is one which every amateur 
actor, and indeed many professionals, should possess, giving 
as it does a very adequate picture of the playful stage of the 
present century.” 

World.—‘* A very entertaining volume.” 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES of 
FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 
1896. Recorded and Illustrated by CUTHBERT BRAD- 
LEY. Large 8vo. lis. 

Land and Water.—‘‘ A most complete history of the Belvoir 
for the last thirty years. To us the book has proved in- 
tensely interesting.’ 

Pall Mail Gazette——‘ This ought to be a good book con- 
sidering the worthiness of the subject, and the verdict of 
hunting men will be that it is a good one. Mr. Bradley has 
done the compilation well and judiciously, for the most part 
leaving the veteran Gillard to tell his own story.” 


REMINISCENCES of the CAMP, 


the COURSE, the CHASE. By a Gentleman Rider, 
Colonel R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. 10s. 6d. 
World.—‘* A book which is at no point otherwise than 
diverting, and which is crammed with good stories of men 
and horses that should render it a valued addition to every 
sportsman’s library.” 


NOTES from a DIARY in ASIATIC 
TURKEY. By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. With 21 
Full- age Photogravures, and other Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

Pall Mali Gazette—‘‘The book, a handsome volume, 
printed in large, well-spaced type, on excellent paper, and 
illustrated with remarkably fine views and a very good map, 
will make a very worthy item indeed in any library of 
travel. But the political element is, of course, Most 
important, and the book is a really valuable contribution to 
the Armenian question.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 





INFATUATION, the New Novel by Mrs. B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘Beyond the Pale, &c., will be ready | 


on JANUARY 12, crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 6s. 


Mr. G. A. STOREY’S SKETCHES from MEMORY, with 93 Illustrations, will be ready 
JANUARY 19, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’'S NEW BOOK. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Water Besant, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘London’ and ‘Westminster.’ With an Etched 


Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 1Ss. 

‘* Few men know so much about London, old or new, as Sir Walter Besant, and still fewer can tell what they do know with such delightful freshness and vivacity. ‘South London’ 
is the latest product of his pen, and a very interesting piece of work it is. The opening chapters, dealing with the first settlements of the Surrey side of the Thames, at once put you jy 
sympathy with the writer, and you begin to feel with him how wonderful is the city that grew up gradually on reclaimed marshes and secured for itself so much fame and fascination, 
The further history of the district is detailed in chapters remarkable for great variety and artistic treatment, and we learn of the Royal Houses, of the forgotten Monastery of Bermondsey, 
of St. Mary Overies, of the pilgrims, the pageants, and the pleasure gardens, among which, however, the author refrains from including the debtors’ prison. Last of all we have th 
South London of to-day described with that personal touch which makes Sir Walter Besant’s work so attractive. The whole book is admirably illustrated with an etching by F.§, 
Walker, R.E., and pen-and-ink sketches by Percy Wadham.’’—Black and White. 

“To all Londoners who realize the absorbing fascination of the great world they live in we cordially recommend it as a worthy sequel to the author’s previous volumes. Iti 
written by an enthusiast who is also an accomplished writer, by a student who is a close observer of life ; and it passes before the reader’s imaginaticn a series of indelible pictures whic) 
clothe our prosaic and monotonous South London once again with the romance which is its due.’’—Literature. 

“The gratitude which all lovers of London must feel to Sir Walter Besant for the two valuable and entertaining books which he has given us on ‘London’ and ‘Westminster’ yjli 
be greatly enhanced by the production of this companion volume.’’—Graphic. 

“* Every one is delighted with Sir Walter Besant’s books on London. He makes history as attractive as romance, and recalls to us ina series of vivid pictures the life of the past, 
What he did for ‘London ’—the old City and suburbs—and for ‘Westminster,’ he has now done for ‘ South London.’...... We have in ‘South London’ a suitable companion to his former 
masterpieces, and a book which, besides being fascinating reading, is most useful and patriotic work.’’—Daztly Chronicle. 

** It well deserves the popular welcome which has been accorded to ‘London’ and ‘ Westminster.’ ’’—Zimes. 


LONDON. By Sir Watter Besant. With 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“*What the late J. R. Green has done for England Sir Walter Besant has here attempted, with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne. The author of ‘A Short History of the English 
People ’ and the historian of the London citizen share together the true secret of popularity. Both have placed before the people ot to-day a series of vivid and indelible pictures of the 
people of the past...... No one who loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. He who loves it not has before him a clear duty and manifest pleasure.’’"—Graphie, 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. With 131 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

















“Sir Walter Besant has here given us a worthy companion to his charming book on ‘ London.’...... From beginning to end the narrative never flags, the illustrations never fail, an} 


one rises from its reading with fuller ideas of the historic interest of the place, and a greater veneration for the ancient Abbey and all its relics of the past.’’-—Guardian. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Sir Watrer Besanr. With 144 Illustrations. New Edit. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (yanuary 2, 


“** Fifty Years Ago’ is not a novel, but it is doing it but scanty justice to say that it is more amusing than many novels......The book is enriched with a very interesting and con- 
plete series of portraits.” —Saturday Review. 


The BRITISH EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Sir CuarLes Ditke, M.P. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. <A Reprint of 
Articles contributed to Newspapers during 1898. 
*“*A useful and eminently readable little book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘In balance and proportion and general conception this little volume is an ideal text-book, and it is writte1 in a style which makes it not only inst: uctive but agreeable.’’—Echo, 
‘* We have read no better, no clearer account of the multifarious energies of our race than this......Just the sort of book good citizens want to read.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


VOICE and VIOLIN. By Dr. T. L. Puirson, Author of ‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

‘*The reminiscences of a musician like Dr. T, L. Phipson—a man who has known, or heard, or seen, or read everybody and everything worth knowing, hearing, seeing, or reading 
in the musical world of the last half century—are inevitably interesting reading. His ‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins’ is a delightful pot-pourri of musical gossip and recollections, 
and his ‘ Voice and Violin’ is an equally fascinating collection of sketches, anecdotes, and reminiscences.’’—/ndependent. 


A RED BRIDAL. By Witiiam WestaLL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“In this spirited and graphic narrative Mr. Westall has ably supplemented his eminently successful novel ‘With the Red Eagle,’ thus completing in fictional guise the thrilling 
story of the Tyrol’s heroic fight for God, Kaiser, and Fatherland.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is a heroic tale, related with spirit and dignity...... With so much heroism and reckless daring, such fighting against odds, and stalwart loyalty to a national idea, there is no 
ee | of depression ; and the story goes to a genial, inspiriting tune.’’—Bookman, : 

““*A Red Bridal’ is not so much a sequel as a supplementary volume of Mr. Westall’s admirable romance ‘ With the Red Eagle.’...... Enthusiasm for his subject, combined with 
knowledge of the ground and the history of the campaign, have enabled Mr. Westall to rival his best achievements in a sphere cf fiction where he has already won well-merited 
distinction.’’—Spectator. ‘3 Mr. Westall is vigorous all through, the accounts of the many fights being particularly thrilling.””-—Lloyd’s News. 

‘The story is told in good vigorous English, and has all the appearance of being the narrative of a brave and modest soldier more intent on the matter than the manner of his tale, 
and for this very reason it makes reading of steady interest.’’— Scotsman. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES: Stories of London Life. By J. Dopsworrn Braysnaw. Crown vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“This is the work of a deft hand...... There is a glow of imagination, a frequently quaint turn of phrase, and a general felicity of expression which show that Mr. Brayshaw, however 
vulgar his material, cannot treat it in a vulgar way. We congratulate him on his mastery of the subject.””— all Mall Gazette. 

‘The author has been a diligent student of the lower life of London, and has been blessed with a graphic pen to record his observations. The sketches deal alike with the pathos 
and the humours of coster life, and Mr. Brayshaw is a master of the language which Chevalier and his imitators have made familiar the world over.’’—Glasgow Evening News. 


NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lyyn Linroyn, Author of RACHEL LANGTON. By SaRaH TyTLER, Author of ‘St. Mungo’ 
Yity.’ 


‘Patricia Kemball.’ January 12. 
nein ‘ MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

A QUEER RACE. By WILLIAM WEsTALL, Author of ‘With the Red * Billy Betlew,’ &c. (January %. 
Eagle.’ GIDEON FLEYCE. By HEnry W. Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.”). (a.nuary os 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hatt Caine. Popular Edition. Medium 8vo. 6d.; cloth, 1s. [January 12. 
A BIRD’s-EYE VIEW oz PICTURESQUE INDIA. By Sir Ricwarp Temp.e, G.C.S.I. With 32 Ilustrations. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘‘ Both in its text and in the charming illustrations, reproduced from the author’s own sketches, a desirable volume.’’—Good Words. 


The READER’S HANDBOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in FICTION, ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PROVERBS, 


Pi.OTS, STORIES, and POEMS. Together with an English and American Bibliography, and a List of the Authors and Dates of Dramas and Operas. By the Rev. 
E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised throughout and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“* A very handy reference book by the late Dr. Brewer. It consists of 1,500 closely printed pages, of which more than 1,200 are devoted to concise descriptions of picturesque 
characters in noted books, to the plots of famous novels and plays, to quotations and anecdotes, and to brief details of legendary events. There are about 100,000 paragraphs in this 
=, my say a and not a little amusement may be derived. Following this fascinating budget of miscellaneous literary lore appears a list of English authors and 
sheir works.”’—Christian World. 









































HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, 


Income, Officials, &e. Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE OLDEST OF THE MAGAZINES (Founded 1731).—Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1899. Contents:—The Ghostly Adventure of Peter Nicholas. By 


W. M. Childs.—The Last Writings of Landor. By M. Q. Holyoake.—The Names of the Stars. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—An Old-Time Charity. By A. Ballard, LL.B- 
The Last Voyage of Boat-Steerer Nicholson. By Harold Bindloss.—The Poets’ Heaven. By Pauline W_Roose.—Scenes of Siamese Life on the Menam. By C. Diamond 
Braine.—Oaths and the Law. By W. H. Olding, LL.B.—The Romance of Whaling. By Malcolm Rees.—The Mandrake: a Fantasy. By G. F. Northall.—Dumas Redivivus. 


By Sylvanus Urban. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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